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Foreword 


It gives me great pleasure to introduce this volume entitled 
Haryana : Studies In History and Culture to the reading public. 
This work is a collection of eleven research studies by specialists 
in their respective fields. Each study takes stock of the new 
materials that are being increasingly brought to light with a view 
to unravelling the tangled history of this ancient land. It is hoped 
that they will shed new light on many vexed problems and also 
focus attention on many unknown aspects of life and culture in 
this region. 

It would not be out of place to state that from many points 
of view Haryana has been the key to the history of the whole 
country and many significant turns and twists of it can be 
understood and appreciated within the framework of its past. 
In this way the history of Haryana is a colourful tapestry, 
the threads of which represent the various shades of life and 
culture in various regions encompassed in our country. 

It is in the fitness of things that the history of Haryana be 
properly studied and evaluated. For this purpose the Kurukshetra 
University brought out last year a volume of studies entitled 
Glimpses of Haryana and is publishing this year the present volume 
as part of a larger programme of preparing a comprehensive 
history of this region. 

I hope this work would serve a useful purpose by arousing the 
interest of the people in the history and culture of Haryana. 


Kurukshetra 
March 10. 1968 


D. C. Verma 








Preface 


It is my privilege to offer to the readers this volume of 
studies in the history and culture of Haryana. Last year too we 
brought out a volume of this nature bearing the title Glimpses of 
Haryana. That volume was well-received by scholars and resear¬ 
chers as well as general readers which emboldened us to bring out 
the present volume within about an year. 

The studies contained in this volume cover a wide field from 
ancient to modern times and range over varied aspects of life, 
like ancient geography, tribes and peoples, their expansions and 
infiltrations, contacts and relations with neighbouring regions, 
periods of subjection and struggle for independence, literature 
and education and general cultural orientations. Though it would 
be difficult to claim that the topics covered here arc comprehensive, 
yet it should be readily admitted that their sweep is fairly wide. 
As a result the present volume presents the colourful and 
eventful panorama of the historico-cultural life of the people of 
Haryana. 

The fact that within about an year and a half of the formation 
of the State of Haryana the Department of History of the Kuru- 
ksbetra University has been able to bring out two research volumes 
on the history and culture of this region, is an indication of the 
variegated and multimorphous pattern of Haryana which is 
pregnant with immense possibilities of research and study. 

• The history of Haryana has not merely a regional value but 
is also of national significance. The studies contained in this 
volume are characterised by this broad aspect of things. Most 
of them have been prepared purposely for this volume on the basis 
of latest researches. All of them are informed by the central 
idea of giving an integrated picture of the long evolution 
of life and culture in Haryana. All periods of history, ancient, 
medieval and modern, are adequately represented and treated 


here. Thus the reader would have some idea of the rich pagean¬ 
try of history of this region across the ages. 

The dominant idea behind the research work contained in 
these two volumes is to prepare the ground for writing a 
comprehensive history of Haryana in course of time for which the 
Department of History is equipping itself. It is hoped that this 
project would be taken up shortly and completed well in time. 

It is gratifying to note that the present Vice-Chancellor, 
Shri D.C. Verma, is intensely interested in and sincerly devoted to 
the task of writing the history of Haryana and bringing about a 
cultural renaissance through it. It is due to his inspiration and 
assistance that it has been possible to bring out these two volumes 
so soon. Thanks are due to him for the pains he has taken in 
writing a valuable foreword to this volume. 

The onerous task of editing the volume and the difficult 
ordeal of seeing it through the press have been undertaken by 
Dr. K.C. Yadav who deserves to be thanked for it. 

Lastly it is my pleasant duty to thank the learned contributors 
for their scholarly studies. It is hoped that they would persist 
in their labour and make even greater contributions to the subject 
in course of time. 


Department of History, 
Kurukshetra University. 
March 10. 196S 


Buddha Prakash 
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The Dawn of Civilization in Haryana 

The recent archaeological excavations at Mitathal near Bhiwfini 
in Hissfir district and explorations in the Sarasvatl basin 1 2 throw signi¬ 
ficant light on the early stages of the rise and growth of civilisation in 
Haryana going back to the 3rd millennium B.C. The absence of 
the remains of the still earlier stages of human activity in the 
prehistoric times in this region is perhaps due to the lack of survey 
in the Siw§laJc foot hills in Ambnta and around the ArivallTs in the 
GurgSon districts, the potentially rich areas. 

The earliest known phase of history of the Haryana region is 
characterised by the Soth! culture’, so called after the type site in 
the Gang&nagar district of RijasthSn where its remains were first 
recognised. The Soth! culture sites are found spread along the 
dry beds of the Sarasvatl and the Dr?advat1 nadls, identified with the 
Sarsutl nullah (near Kuruk?etra) and thcChitang nadt (in the Hissftr 
and Jlnd districts) respectively, with a heavier concentration along 
the bed of the latter nodi. 3 The absence of the antecedent evolu¬ 
tionary stages of the Soth! culture in this region or in the Gangetic 
plains to the east points out to its source lying farther west. In fact 
early agricultural communities from the Baluch hills or farther west 
came down to the Indus plains as early as the beginning of the 3rd 
millennium B.C., and the Haryana region was occupied by them not 
much before the last quarter of the 3rd millennium B.C. The bulk 
of the Sothians seem to have moved along the Drsadvatl and the 
Sarasvatl nadis; but taking up of an upper course by some of them 
along or across the Sutlej also cannot be ruled out as the pottery 


1. For these sites see appendix II. 

2. A. Ghosh, "The Indus Civilisation : the Orisins, Authors, Extent and 
Chronology”, Indian Prehistory : 1964 (1965), pp. 112-124. 

J. Rapson, Ancient Indio, p. 51. 
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discovered at SarSngpur* near Chandigarh bears greater affinities 
with that from the pre-defence phase at Harappa* than with that 
from fCaiibahgan. 

What factors were responsible for the eastward movement of 
the early agricultural coittmudifies in the 3rd millennium B.C. 
cannot be precisely determined in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge. Perhaps the unprecedented expansion of the agricultural 
economy in the Quetta culture of Damb Sadaat II in the Baluch 
hills had worn out the environment and forced large scale exodus 
of the surplus populace to treck down into the Indus plains in 
search of fresh lands and pastures. The occupation of the lower 
Indus Valley by Amrl folk had possibly started a little earlier in 
the late Kechi Beg period. The eastward movement of the SothI 
people in the Sarasvatl valley was perhaps not unassociated with 
the expansion of the Harappan civilisation as can be guessed from 
the violent displacement of the pre-Harappans at Kot Diji.* 

A comparative study of the Haryana’s SothI ceramic industry 
with that from the Quetta, Zhob or Lornlai valleys of central 
and northern Baluchistan brings out a number of similarities in 
decorated designs, colour scheme or typology with the Kechi Beg, 
Quetta and Perinno Ghundni wares.’ It may be pointed out here 
that the SothI ware in Haryana has comparatively fewer painted 
designs and types and less archaic potting. Besides, there is no 
use of white pigment here in addition to the black, in painting the 
vases unlike at Kiliburigan* in Rfljasthfin. These facts may 
indicate a rather late stage for this ware in this region. 


4. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1962-6 i. 

5. Sor^j Bhan. "New Light on the Ochre Ware Culture,” The Research 
Bulletin (Am), Pun>»b University, No. LVU (III), 1967. pp. 1-9. 

6. R.E.M. Wheeler, "Harappa 1946”, Ancient India. No. 3, Fig*. 8 and 9. 

7. F.A. Khtn. "Preliminary Report on Kot Diji Excavation*, 1957-38”. 

8. B.K- Thapsr, “Relationship of the Indian Chaioolithic culture with 
West Asm,” Indian Prehistory : 1964 (1965). pp. 156-164. 
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The SothI people lived io mud brick houses in small fortified 
settlements. The figure of gram plant and corn twigs on their pots 
found at KAlibahgan give an idea of the crops cultivated by 
them. Besides, they domesticated bull and goat and manufactured 
implements of bronze, copper and stone. Their pottery is wheel 
made red ware having matt surface and painted in black with 
geometric and linear designs and block paintings at rim and neck. 
The decorations include raised hands in Quetta Wet Ware style and 
incise designs mainly on the interior. The important types include 
vase, bowl, or dish on stand. 

The next period in the history of the Haryana region is dis¬ 
tinguished by the advent of the Harappa civilisation which seems to 
have grown rather suddenly among the kindred Sothl folks on the 
lower Indus, in reponse to the challange posed by nature and the 
new vistas of knowledge opened by the ideas of civilisation from 
West-Asia which was already well under way there about 3000 B.C. 
The violence at Kot Diji and the displacement of the Sothians at 
Kilibartgan and Mitathal precludes the possibility of the 
Harappan expansion being peaceful, and it was perhaps this threat 
which led the Sothians to fortify their villages in this part of 
the land. 

The Harappans who moved into the Sarasvatl basin following 
the Sothians established their seats of Government and trade 
centres at Rakhi Garhl near Jlnd, Mitathal near Bhiwini and 
Wananwali near Fatehabad in Hissir district. The existence of 
twin mounds at each of these sites suggests that the Harappans 
followed the typical pattern of other cities. 

The Hai|ppan remains from Mitathal and other sites in the 
region fully bfear out the mature Harappan traditions in town plan¬ 
ning, in architecture and in arts and crafts. The house-hold equip¬ 
ment, such as chert blades, cubical stone weights, saddle querns, 
bone pins, teracotta triangular anddiscular caps and other articles, 
such as terracotta toy carts, wheeled birds or animals, ornaments of 
bronze, semi-precious stones, faience, steatite or clay including 
bangles, beads, etc. are made in characteristic Harappan style. The 
Harappan pottery here is a well-burnt sturdy red ware painted in 


CV 
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black with pi pal leaf, fish scale and other geometric designs. The 
decorated designs include intersecting impressed circles, cor 
, impressions, etc. The main types in pottery include goblets. 

^M-b/eakers, perforated jar, dish on stand, etc., etc. 

The first wave of the Harappan colonisers which came towards 
the close of the 3rd millennium B.C. stopped short of the Yamuna, 
their progress being checked by the forests in Rohtak and Karnttl 
regions and swamps along the Yamuna, as can be judged from the 
absence of mature Harappan settlements in these tracts. The well- 
organised Harappans successfully established their strongholds in 

the region in course of time among the Solht populace which 
survived and co-lived in the same houses with them as is attested 
from the survival of the SothI ware side by side with the predomi¬ 
nant Harappan ware at Mitathal and elsewhere. Perhaps in remoter 
regions the Sothians could hold their own contemporaneously with 
the Harappans at least for some time. The civilising influences 
of the Harappans appear to have been quickly adopted and 
adapted by the proletariat Sothians. 

After some time the Harappans did not content themselves 
with the occupation of the Sarasvatl plains and penetrated into 
the Siwalak hills crossing tho Yamunfi on the east. The jungles 
and swamps were cleared with the help of bronze implements 
which became more popular in this phase as attested at Mitathal 
and in the Gahgfi-YamunA Doab; perhaps the nearer source of 
metal in Rajasthfin was being tapped about this time. 

The expanding agricultural economy resulted in tremendous 
increase in the population as is indicated by the growth of numerous 
settlements all over Haryana and also in the Gafig*-YamunA Doab. 
This increase in the population docs not appear to be a mere local 
phenomenon. 

The rather sudden exuberance of the painted and decorated 
designs in the pottery showing new elements is indicative of 
an influx of new hands of people from the Indus valley or 
further beyond. The decay of the Harappan cities about this time 
does not seem to be altogether unconnected with the upheavals in 
west Asia and Iran which blocked the trade and disrupted the life- 
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line of the civilisation. The insecure conditions within the country 
are perhaps also reflected in the pattern of the small settlements 
of the late Harappans, generally grouped together, and in the burial 
of copper implements* in hoards, popularly called the Copper 
Hoards by the archaeologists. 

A new cultural era was ushered in the history of this region 
about the begnining of the 1st millennium B.C. with the advent of 
the succeeding phase characterised by the use of the Painted Grey 
Ware which marked almost complete cultural break with the bronze 
age civilisation. The Painted Grey Ware culture people, identified 
with early Aryans by B. B. Lai, drove a wedge between the Late 
Harappans by occupying the Kurukjctra region in their eastward 
movement along the Sarasvatl as evidenced by the explorations in 
the region. The Dfjadvatl region which continued to be the strong 
hold of the Late Harappans was perhaps avoided by the Painted 
Grey Ware people. It was from the K.uruk$ctra region that the 
further sprad of the Painted Grey Ware culture in other parts of 
Haryana and also into theGahgft plains was effected in due course. 

The historical era ushered in the Haryana region towards the 
middle of the first millennium B.C. Several important cities grew 
among which the most noteworthy are Asandh. the ancient 
Asandivat in Karn§l district and Sugh, the ancient Srughna,” near 
Jagfidharl. Iron had come in common use; writing from which 
the modern scripts have been derived came in vogue; and the intro¬ 
duction of coinage replaced the barter system. 

This is, in short, the story of the rise and growth of civilization 
in ancient Haryana. 

—Suntf Bhan 


9. The excavation at Mitathal has yielded a copper paratu comparable 
with the one from Kurd! in Rajasthan, a celt and a ring, all typical of the 
Copper Hoards, in association with the Late Harappan pottery in siratiara 
phical context. Previously two copper harpooos had also been found from the 
surface of this mound. 

10. Suraj Bhao. "Srughna or Sugh : An old capital of Ancient Punjab,” 
Vlsh vesh varanand Indotog leal Journal, Vol. V, Pt. I (March, 1967). 
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Early History and Archeology of Haryana 

Haryana was the cradle of Vcdic civilization. It was on the 
banks of the rivers Apayi, Sarasvatl and Df$advati that the Vcdic 
sages and seers kindled the sacred fire 1 : 

*na* wroanri ’■ 

There are numerous references to its rivers and places in the early 
literature, we are informed that twofiharata princes (Devalravas 
and DevavSta) offered sacrifices in the land watered by the Apayft, 
the Sarasvatl and the Dr$advatl.* The Brdhmartas and the Epics also 
tell us that "Bharata Daujayantl made offerings on the Jumna, 
the Ganges and the Sarasvatl. The territory indicated in these 
laudatory verses is exactly the region which is later on so highly 
celebrated as Kuruktetra (Haryaoa)." 4 Dlgvljaya Parra of the 
AfoMbhdrala narrates* that it "extended from the border of the 
land of the Kulind&s (near the source of the Sutlej, the Jumna 
and the Ganges) to that of the Sflrsenas and the Matsyas (in the 
Mathura and the Bairafa regions respectively), and from the 
frontier of Rc htak (Rohltaka) to that of the PaftcAlas (of Rohil 
Khand). It as divided into three parts, Kuru Jidgala', 

t. Maxmuller, Hymns of ike Bjvedo. I, p. 226; Vtdlc Index. I, p. 374. 

2. ftgreda, tlL 23.4. 

3. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (PHAI). p. 23. 

4. P/reda. Ill, 23.4; Max Muller. Hymns, 1. p. 226. 

5. Riychxudhxrl. PHAI, 21-22. thinks that it corresponded to modern 
ThSnesar and the upper Gangctic Doab. 

6. Probably the wild region of Kuru realm, stretching from the Klmyaka 
forest (on the bank of the river Saraivatt) to Khipdava near the Jumna (Ibid .. 
P-22)- In certain passages it indicates men the whole of the country. 
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Kurus 7 8 * proper and Kurukjetra”. Kuru Kingdom and Kuru Janpada 
wer known to PInini (IV.1.172). The Kfiiikfi enumerates ail the 
three different units of the Kuru country i.e., Kuravaica kurukfelram 
ca Kuru—Kurukfelram*, Kuravaica Kurujdngolam ca Kuru—Kuru- 
jdngalam (India, p. 54). According to V.S. Agrawala (India, p. 54): 

(i) Kuru-rdj/ra proper was between the GadgS and the 
Yamuna rivers with its capital at Hastinipura; 

(ii) Kurujfldgaia was equal to Rohtak, Hansi and Hissar; 
while 

(iii) Kurukjetra was situated still to the north with its centre 
at Thflncsar, Kaithal and Karnal. 

Some localities In this region 

(a) Alluding to the old Vedic myth of Urvail and Pururavas, 
the Satapatha Brdhmana (XI.5.1.4) relates how, wailing with sorrow, 
the lover wandered through the Haryana region until he reached a 
Lotus-Lake (in Kurukjetra region), then called Anyaiaftplakfa 
where nymphs were swimming about in the forms of swans. There 
he found his beloved, Uravail, ultimately.' 

(b) Saryapdvat, another locality name, occurs in various 
passages of the Rgveda and this has been taken by Sflyaoa as a 
“district in the Kuruksetra region”. 10 According to a vedic legend 
the thunderbolt of Indra was formed of the horse's head with which 
be slew the Vrtlnu on the outskirts of the Saryao&vat lake 
(Rgveda, 1.84.13). Cunningham thinks that this lake was the 

7. Probably located in the region around Hastinapur near Meerut (Ibid., 
p. 22j. The royal residence, according to the Vedic Teats, was apparently Asaodi 
vat. Raychaudhri (Ibid., p. 32) opines that the dty may have been identical with 
Nlgishvaya or Hattinipur but it is more probably represented by the modern 
Asandh near the Chitang". But it should also be noted that the Chitang river has 
been associated with the Kurukjetra region. Mia, pp. 54-5. 

8. Monier Williams, A Sk. Enf. Dictionary, 1899, Oxford, p. 294, S.K. 

Kuru. 

10. Vedie Index, II, p. 364 also referring to the views of Roth, Zimmer, 
Pischel, Hillebrandt, Ludwig, etc. (Sayioa on Btveda, VIII. 6.39; also hit com- 
mentry on the other verses such as VII. 7.29, I, 83.13*14). 
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same as the present great tank of Kuruksetra. 11 Thus he seeks to 
consider the sacred pool as old as the Rgvtda itself ( ASl, II, 
pp. 218-19). 

(c) Near Saryaitihai was somaUrtha where Indra took the 
Soma rasa after the death of Vrllra ($gveda, IX, 65.22).'- 
Rivcrs in this Region 

We find references to many rivers of Haryana in the Vedic 
and later Sanskrit literature. They arc : the Sarasvatl, ApayS, 
Oghavatl, Madhussravi, Vaitarani, Dnadvatl, Rik?I Vinaiana, 
Ratiuvali, Anuumatl. etc. Identification of these rivers is as 
follows : 

According to Zimmer [Aliindlsches, Lcben, 18], the Vedic 
river ApayS flowed very near to the Sarasvatl river, cither as a 
small tributary which flows past ThUnesar or modern Indumati 
further west; while Pischel \Vedischc Studien, 1892, II, p. 218] 
assigns it to K.uruk$etru. Cunningham (C/IS/?, XIV, p. 89] even 
likes to identify the Apag.1 with the Oghavatl river and opines that 
“Apagfl or Oghavati is a branch of the Chitang which separates 
from the main stream a few miles to the west of LSdawil and flows 
past Palwala to Pabnflva where it is lost in the sands. Its whole 
length is about 25 miles." The AP (81.55-7, Suk. ed.) refers to 
the Apagd river as flowing to the east of the Mi)nu$& llrtha. 

According to the enumeration of the rivers in the $g\*da 
(X. 75.5), the Sarasvatl river comes between the Jumna and the 
Sutlej (i.e., Yamuna and Satudri respectively). The Indologists are 
of the opinion that the Sarasvatl is the same as Sarsuti which flows 
to the west or Thiincsar and is joined in the Pajiaia territory by a 
more westerly stream Ghaggar and passing Sirs* is lost in the 
desert at Bhatner; but a dry river bed (HSkpa or Ghaggar) can be 
traced from that point to the Indus. 1 * On the other hand, K.C. 


11. The ancient Geography t>/ India, London. 1871. p 335. 

12. For details see lanrnal ,»/ Indian History, Vol. XXXIIt, part I, pp. 8S-90 
1J. Vedic Index, II, pp. 434-5: CASR . XIV, p. 88, ibid., II, p 216; Vedic 

Index, I, pp. 323. 36): B.C. Law, Gcographka! Essays, 1937, London, pp. 86-7. 
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Chattop5dhy3ya u tried to prove “that in the earlier portions of the 
Sgveda the river Sarasvatl stands for the Indus and in the 10th 
Manfala of the same work it denotes the SarsutI in Kurukjetra”. 

The Salya Parva seems to suggest that the name Sarvasvatl 
was given to seven rivers'* called Suprabhi, Kdftcan6k.fi, Viidld, 
Manor am 6, Oghavaii, Surenu and Vimalodakd. The Surertu- 
Sarasvatl is said to have appeared in Kurukjetra as a result of 
Kuru’s penance while the Oghavalt-Saraswatl, happened to come to 
that locality because of the severe austerities performed by sage 

Vaiiftha. 1 * 

Cunningham likes to consider only seven rivers of the region 
and omits the names of the Madhussravfi and the Vaitaranl (CASK., 
XCV. 89). In his opinion, the MadhussravS denotes a pool while 
the Vaitaranl is identical which the Dfjadvatl or the Rflkjl. 
Cunningham also states that there is a place of pilgrimage in 
Kuruk$etra still called the Sapta-Sarosvatl ” after the seven ancient 
rivers of the region. As a matter of fact the Sarasvatl river was 
first of the Vedic rivers and its banks witnessed the development 
of the Vedic sacrifices {Vedic Age, 1951, London, p. 242). 

As regards the identification of the river Vinaiana. B.C. Law 
(Geographical Essays, op. dl., pp. 86-7) is of the opinion that 
“Vinaiana was the traditional boundary and extremity of Aryiva- 
rta and Madhyadeia. In the Rgvedic age, it was a mighty river 
and flowed into the sea [Maxmuller, (tgveda Samhita, p. 46). It 
disappears for a time in the sand near rhe village of Chalaur and 
reappears at Bhavintpura. At Bllchftpur it again disappears but 
appears again at Bans IChcfS; at Urnai near Pchcoa (ancient 
Pfthudaka) it is joined by the MfirkaptJi and the united stream 

14. Journal of the Department of Lelirrs, Calcutta. XV, as cited in the 
India:. Historical Quarterly, III, p. 663. 

15. B.C. Law. Geographical Essays also. 

16. S&tavalekarcd., 38. pp. 258 IT., vents 27 ff. for Surcna-Sarasroti and 
Ogbata t i- Sarasrarl. 

17. For Sapta-Sarasrati In the MB., consult 
4F.,Suk. cn.. 81.97 ff. 


Siuv. ed., 38.32 ff. and 
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bearing still the name of Saras vatf and ultimately joins the Ghaggar 
or Gharghtr which was evidently the lower part of Sarasvatl". 

Dreadvatl is a name given to the river which flows into the 
Sarasvatl after running parallel to it for sometime [Vedic Index, I, 
p. 374]. It was regarded to have been a very sacred river forming 
one extremity of the boundary of Kuruk$etra along with the 
Sarasvatl. The confluence (sahgama) of Dftrdvatl and Kauiikl rivers 
was considered to be a very sacred spot indeed [VP, 81., 80, 
Suit, ed.) 

The Dr$advati has been identified by B.C. Law {Geog¬ 
raphical Essyas, p. 91) with “modern Chitang 1 * (or Chitrane w r 
Chautang) which runs parallel to Sarasvrtl". Law also ad.'? 
that "Elphinstone and Todd sought to identify it with Ghagga, 
flowing through AmbilA and Sindh but now lost in the desert 
sands of Rijaputini {JASB, VI, p. 181), while Cunningham 1 ' 
{CASK, XIV, p. 88) found in it the river Rak?l that flows to 
the southeast of ThAneivara. According to the Vdmana Purina 
(XXXIV), a branch of this river was Kaulikl''.** Cunningham 
(C/45A,, XIV, p. 88) even suggests that probably “VaitarapI may 
be only another name for Dreadvatl or RAkjI, as it was the name 
of the mother of RAkjasa.” 

A three year Satra (sacrific) was performed at Kurukjetra, 
on the very bank of the Dreadvatl when the Paurava king named 
Adhislma Kreo*. the Birhadratha ruler Scnajit and the AikjavAka 
ruler Divikar were in power. 11 

According to the V&yu Purina' 1 (LIX, 127-8) the original name 
of this river (Dreadvatl) was “Ralniran" but it came to be 

IS. Cunningham (CASK., XIV, p, S9) state* (hat (he ancient names of 
several important riven as Mirkaod*. Naka|t. Chitang or Chatang etc., remain 
quite unknown so far. 

19. He also states here that KaiHikt-jimction still exists near the village 
called Baiu and the RAkhi (R*ksi) river flows 17 miles to the south of Thinesar. 

20. Vedk Index, II, p. 95. fn. 9 quoting the river KsuiikI as a tributary of 
the Sarasvatl. 

21. S.N. Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, 1927. Calcutta, p. 76. 

22. Also D.R. Pa til, Cultural Hittciy from the Vdyu Purina, p. 275. 
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called the Dftadvati in the Kali age. The town called Viyupura, 
was situated on its bank (Vdyu Parana, Anandairamu Grantha- 
mSI4. p. 205). 

The Adi Parva (Suk. ed., chap. 3, verses 144 ff.) refers to 
Kuruk?etra as having been situated on the bank of the river 
Ikjumatl**' Takjaka (the great Serpent King) and Alvasena 
used to live here in Kurukjetra along the river Ik$umatl.” 

It was on the bank of the Amiumatl river that Indra is said 
to have slain the demon called Kr$o4sura ((lg Veda , VIII. 96. 13; 
Atharva Veda, I. 4. I). According to the author of The Hindi 
Vlivakoia ( op. ell. s.\r. Kuruk»etra), “this river can well be identi¬ 
fied which Amiumatt of the, Kurupradipa and Ambumatl of the 
Vana Parra (Chap. 81). It has also been stated in the Vana Parva 
that Sutlrthaka tlrhha was situated on the bank of the river 
AmbumatT. 

Forests in this region 

The Vdmona Purana (chap. XXXIV) furnishes the following 
names of the forests ( vana) u in the Haryana region 

Bwnfa m §*%ra. wm ■ 

stnnfJr jiwifit ? m 

v vjf 3«w ttm an mq.' 

* an 3«ra awaSa^a ^ 
tun Sjraa w* ««rr a^a* ncq. i 
3*a rftw* m«t tmwasrmsni, in 

(a) The KSmyaka forest was situated on the bank of the 
river Sarasvat! [AP., Suk. ed., chap. 6, verses 3.5] and was even 
visited by the Piirf&vas and Vidura. 

Even Dharmardja Yudhi?{hira had seen that forest [A.P., il it). 


23. Also read as Iksuvati, Ikjumatl, Ikjunadi etc. 

24. Adi Parra, 1906, Bombay, chap. 3. 140-1; cr. Suk. cd„ verse* 144-6. 

25. CASK., XIV, p. 91 also. 
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(b) The Vanaparva “ presents a graphic view of the Dvaita- 
forest. It was full of the $&la trees [K.P.,Sulc. ed.. Ill 26. 1 — 
SNPWt,'''^ was hcrc tliat thc Pindavas had offe¬ 
red oblations to their ancestors (Ibid., 26. 2-3). The place became 
prosperous and continued to remain an abode of the sages and the 
BrAhmaoas till the stay of the PAodavas there (Ibid., Chap. 27). 
It was from this forest that thc PAodavas had left for the Kamyaka 
vana (ibid., 26.28). There is of course no doubt that the Dvaita 
vana was very near to the river Sarasvat \ (ibid., 174.21). The 
Ydmana Puripa (op. cil., XXII. 12-14) refers to the visit (of Urvall) 
to Dvaita- vana. 

(c) The PhalakI vana was also very sacred ( AP 81. 72-74). 

' In the words of Alexander Cunningham (CASR., XIV, p. 9i) 
“in the map it will be seen that the names of the SOrya vana and 
Solan vana belong to the two outside forests and that a smaller 
cakra containing 7 forests might be made by leaving them 
altogether. This smaller space well would include all the famous 
places of pilgrimage as well as the great battlefield itself. On the 
west it would extend to farthest point of PfthOdaka* 7 and on the 
south to DAchor. And authority is not wanting for this smaller 
extent of the holy region as kos or kroia of the whole of N.W. 
India, from Delhi to Indus, is as nearly as possible 11 miles or 
7040 feet, agreeing with the smaller valuation of 4000 cubits*"S 
Yojanas, forming the side of the holy region, would thus be 
reduced to 25 miles and thc whole circuit to about 100 miles. 
This limitation would exclude both Kaithal and Jlnd, both of 
which I strongly suspect to have been added to cakra in recent 
times to gratify the Sikh RAjAs of those places. There is a RAma- 
hrada near RAk$I which is one of thc 4 corners named in the 
Mdhabhdrata, 17 miles to the south of Thflncsar, from which point 
the boundry will incline to southwest to DAchor along thc old bed 
of the RAk$I". 


26, Suk. ed., chap. 25, verses >3-19. 

27. Modern Peheol in the Kaithal laksll of the KaroAl district. It is about 
16 miles west of Thlnesar. Cf. Imprrktl Gaselier of India, XX, p. 100. 
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Asramas in this region 

This region is also to be noted for the existence of various 
diramas (hermitages) both inside and outside the cakra of 
Kuruk$etra. 

(i) Reference to the Kumyaka *ana H has already been made 
above. Being situated on the very banks of the sacred 
river Sarasvatl, it was immensely dear to the sages and 
the munis ( AP., Suk. ed., chap. 6.3). In fact it was 
abounding in everything that was good and sacred (ibid., 
chap. 6. verse 5). 

(ii) The Dvaita rana “was covered, at the end of the summer 
with ialas, palms, kadambos, sarjas, arjunas, karnikaras 
clothed with flowers. The peacocks, datyithas, cakoros, 
varhinas, kokifas sat on the top of the higest trees and 
emitted their sweet notes. In that forest, ihe king also 
saw the lenders of the elephant herds, gigantic like hills 
with temporal juice trickling down in the season of rut 
and accompanied by the herds ofshe-elephants. And 
approaching the picturesque BhogavatT, he saw many 
ascetics of the accomplished piety in that forest in the 
hermitages of pious and purified souls and wearing bark 
and matted locks”. Such is the vivid description” of the 
environments in which the Hindu sages used to pass their 
time in severe austerities and penance. 

(iii) The Arayyaka Parva (Suk. cd. f chap. 98, 12-18) furnishes 
equally with an interesting account of the DadhTci’s 
Qirama. 

(iv) An extensive but important hermitage near Kurukjetra 
has been alluded to in the Salya Parva. It had the proud 
privilege of producing “two notable women hermits. 
There, leading from youth the vow of brahmacarya, a 

28. VP., 183; R.K. Mookerjce, Ancient Indian Education, 1947, London, 
p. 335. 

29 The V.P., as translated by M.N. Dutt, 1896, p, 36, verses 17-20, 
chap. 25. 
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BrShmin maiden was crowned with ascetic success and 
ultimately acquiring Yogic powers, became a tapassldhd; 
while another lady, daughter of a kfatriya, a child not of 
poverty but of affluence, the daughter of a king (Siod'lya 
by name), came to live there the life of celibacy and 
attained spiritual pre-eminence {R.K. Mookerjee, op. ctl., 
p. 335). According to the narrative as given in the Salya 
Parva (54. 1-12, edited by M.N. Dutt, translation, 1901], 
that hermitage was "overgrown with madhuko and mango 
trees and abounded with piakjas and nyagrodhas.* 0 It con¬ 
tained many vilvas and many excellent jack and arjuna trees. 
Here god Vijpu formerly practised austere penances and 
duly celebrated all the eternal sacrifices." 

Some Early Archaeological Finds 

(i) It was at Ko|ali Nihafig Kh4n in Ambala district 
that archaeological excavations* 1 brought to light sufficient 
Indus Valley antiquities testifying to the extension of this 
culture towards the Gangetic plain. Recently so many other 
such finds from many other places in Haryana have been 
reported (see chapter I). Recent excavations at ROpar 
have brought to light 5 habitation-phases beginning 
from 2000 B.C. to 1700 A.C. The discovery of grey and 
N.B.P. Wares here at ROpar is also very interesting indeed: 
(The March of India, VI, no. 3, Delhi, 1953, pp. 12-16; 
Ancient India, Bull, of Arch. Sure. of India, IX, pp. 123-6; 
Indian Archaeology. 1953-4, A Review, 1954, New Delhi, 
pp. 6-7 and plates; ibid., 1955, pp. 9-11, 59 for Indus 
Valley Culture in the region of ROpar). 

30. The Vedie literature too refer* to the growth of the nyafrodha tree* in 
Kurukfcira [Aitartya Brihmaoa, VII, 30, Bombay ed.. &ka year 1812). 

31. M-S. V»U, Excavations at Harappa, 1940, Delhi. I, pp. 476-7. It wat 
in the year* 1953-5 too that excavation* were conducted in the collete area at 
ROpar. Y.D. Sharma'* paper in The Morch of India, Delhi VI (3), 1953, pp. 
12-16; alio Indian Aehaeoloty, A Review 1953-4 and 1954-55, New Delhi, foe 
more *ite* near ROpar. 
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(ii) B.B. Lai was able to discover certain pieces of the Painted 
Grey Ware ” (of about 800 B.C.) at various places of this 
area i.e. at Amin (5 miles from Kurukjctra), RttjA-Karna- 
ka-KiU at Kuruk$etra, PehoA (ancient PrthOdaka, near 
Kurukfetra), PAnipat, etc. (Ancient India , X-XI. op. clt., 
pp. 138-141). 

(iii) D.B. Spooner (ASR., 1922-3, pp. 89-90) opined that the 
ancient mound named RfljA-Karqa-kA-KilS at ThAnesar 
might well date back from the Pre-Buddhist period. But 
he regretted about the utter absence of any material bear¬ 
ing upon the history of the region in those good old days. 
Spooner (Ibid., 1921-2, p. 46) also states that "Kurukjctra 
is frequently alluded to in the Buddhist Jitakas, the 
most important reference to it being in the Mah&sutosoma 
Jdiaka". 

(iv) The famous Toprfl (Ambftlfl district; CASR., XIV, pp. 78 
IT.) pillar* 1 edicts of DharmarAja Aioka bear testimoney to 
the importance of this place as a stronghold of the 
Mauryan administration. The discovery of some unins¬ 
cribed cast coins at Sugha** (ancient Srughna in the 
Ambfilft Dist.) is also very interesting ( Report , p. 24). 
These coins mostly bear a caitya on one side and a lion 
or an elephant on the other. Cunningham ( Geography of 
Ancient India, 1924, Calcutta, p. 397) reports that the 

32. B.B. Lai's piper on The Painted Grey Ware of the Upper Gauge! te 
Basin, in the Journal of the Ailatlc Society of Bengal (Letters) N.S. XVI, 1950 
pp. 89 ff.; olio Ancient India, X-XI, pp. 138 ff. for such sires in the region of 
Hissar and Rohtak. 

33. Now preserved in the Feroi Shah's Ko|ata at Debli. See Indian 
Antiquary XVII; Eplgraphta Indtca, II, pp. 245 ff; Corpus Inscrtpllonum 
Indicarum, I, p. 119; D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, Calcutta, 1942, pp. 55 ff. 
for the text of these pillar-edicts. Consult Eli tot's History of India, London, III, 
pp. 250-1 about the account of the transfer of the pillar to Delhi in the time of 
Feroz Shah Tughlak. 

34. Srughna has also been referred to in the accounts of Yuan Chwang 
and the Mah&miySrl Sraugknah of Pipini (India, p. 431). Srughna was of 
course an important town in ancient days. 
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area of Sugha, Miodalapur, BQriS and JagAdharl has 
yielded coins ranging from the square punch-marked to 
the times of the Cauhftn and the Tomara R5j.1s of Delhi. 
Thus he rightly asserts that Sugha, a site of the punch- 
marked coins, is at least as old as 500 B.C., if not 1000 
B.C. Archaeological explorations and excavations at this 
site may push back this antiquity to a still earlier period. 
It is extremely essential to study the site with the help of 
a scientific spade. It is situated only 38 or 40 miles from 
Th&ncsar and stands on the high road leading from the 
Gangetic Doib (via Meerut, Sahflranpur, AmbalA) to the 
Upper Panjab and commands the passage of the JumnS 
river. It was by this route that MahmQd of GhaznT 
returned from his expeditions to Kanauj. Timur too 
visited this route while returning from his plundering 
campaign of Haridwfir; and BAbar advanced to conquer 
Delhi by this side (Cunningham, Ibid., pp. 396-8). For 
Sugha, also consult S. Beal, Records of the Western 
Countries, I, pp. 186 to 188 and f. notes; Varihamihira’s 
VrhaisamhiM, XVI. 21 and translation on p. 178 as edited 
by V. Subrahmanya Sistrl, 1947, Bangalore City; CASR., 
II, pp. 228-31; ibid., XIV, p. 134; Cunningham’s 
Geography of Ancient India, 1924, Calcutta, pp. 395-398; 
Dey, p. 194. The recent excavations at ROpar also yielded 
a small ivory seal inscribed with the world Bhadapalakasa 
in the Brdhml script of the Mauryan period ( Indian 
Archaeology 1953-4 A Review, op. cit., p. 6). 

The N.B.P. Ware occurs at PAntpat (29° 10' North Lat. and 75* 
56' East. Long.) higher than the Painted Grey Ware ( Ancient India, 
op. clt., X-XI, p. 145). It also occurs at Sonepat (ibid.). 

It has not yet been possible to study the early coins** 
from the Haryana region. Archaeological excavations in this area 


35. D-B. Spooner (ASK. 1921-2, p. 47) states that very ancient coins are 
said to have been found at Amin (5 miles from Kurukjetra) but no record of 
these coins is traceable. Amin is situated at 29® 54' North Lat. and 76® 52' East 
Lonj. The Painted Grey Ware has been found here too (Ancleni India, X-XI, 
p.138] • 
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may help us in throwing some light on the early history of the 
locality. 

Following are some of the towns of HaryAnfi as known to 
PApini 

(i) Kapisihala 1 * (VIII. 3.91) is modern Kaithal in the KarnAl 
district. 

(ii) Sopaprastha is modern Sonepat (28* 59'N. Lat., 70° 1' 
E. Lon). 

(iii) Ropi*’ (iv. 2. 78) is probably Ro<Ji in Hissar district. 

(iv) TaujAyapa” (Pakfddigana, IV. 2.80) is modern TohAnA, 
a place of historical and archaeological interest in Fatah- 
bad tahsil of district Hissar. 

(v) Sairlsaka” ((V. 2.80) is modern Sirs!, a sub-divisional 
headquarter in Hissar district. 

(vi) Yugandhara* 0 (i.e. JagAdharl, District Ambala), 

(vii) Srughna (see fn. 34 above). 

(viii) KalakQta (IV. 1. 173) was probably modern Kalka in the 
Simla Hills (India, P. 54) 

(ix) Gaudapura (vi. 2. 100) is probably Gautfa-gr&ma or 
Ourgaonin the south-east Panjab ( JUPHS ., XVI (i), p.42) 

The Bharatas have been mentioned as an dyudhajlvlsaRgha by 
PAqini. Dr. Agrawala (India, p. 451) thinks that “It must be some 
old tradition, otherwise PApini locates them in the Kuru region on 
the border land of the Udlcya and PrAcya divisions of India. 
According to another stora, the Kurus lived under a regal form of 
government. It seems these Bharatas lived round about Kuru- 
kyetra as a saiigha in PApini’s time." 


34. India, pp. 71,65; Report, pp, 19-30; Dey, p. 92. 

V. ibid, p. 71 

JS. ibid, p. 7J; JUPHS. XVI (I). P- 49. 

39. India, p. 72. It is shotted oo the north side of the dry bed of the river 
Ghaggir, having considerable ancient rulnt and has alto been referred to in the 
MahoMirata (JUPHS, XVI (i), pp. 30-1; Dey, p. HI) referring to Vinaiana 
tlrthd near SirsL Cf. Ibid, p. 256; JUPHS, XVI (i), p. 49. 

4b. Yugandhsri of the- MahMidreta, 
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Post Mauryan Coins and Seals 

Birbal Sahni happened to publish some Surtga antiquities 
from the Khokrfiko(a mound at Rohtak. They include a square 
terracotta seal (ordinary) and a round sealing baked in clay. Bir¬ 
bal Sahni 41 has given the following description of this important 
find 

Size 24 x 24 m.m. 

Obv. There is an inscription from left to right— 

(1) bkedra milra 

(2) sya dronlghd (fe) 

in the Brdhml characters. 

Rev. Smooth and convex and it shows two perforations (in¬ 
dicated by arrows) where the string was probably attached 
to fix the sealing to an article, possibly a document sent 
to Rohtak. 

Sahni quotes K.P. Jayaswal according to whom the owner of 
the sealing was "the Offlcer-in-charge of the pass over the dropl 
(valley; Hindi dQiui) which must have been in the Siwilaks, probably 
Identical with DehridOn." C.R. Singhal (Bibliography of Indian 
Coins, I, 1950, Bombay, p. 24) cites the remarks of Jayaawal 
(expressed in JBORS., XXIII. p. 148) : “Bhadramitra evidently 
was the Yaudheya Officer-in-charge of the dOna, and the second 
line of the legend would better be read as dronlpdla instead of 
dronlghd (/e).” 

A board of about 136 Yaudheya-coins was recovered from the 
village Panjya in Jaunsar-BJwar area of DehrtdOn district 
in 1936. It was really interesting to observe the utter absence of 
the early Yaudheya coins in that hoard. On the other hand, the 
coins furnished by this hoard were closely associated with the 
Kuijinda coins both in style and type ( JNS /., II, p. 109). In these 
circumstances it appears hardly plausible to consider Bhadramitra 
of the Rohtak seal as a Yaudheya officer. Future discoveries are 

41. Omni Scte/w, V. Aag. 19J6. pp. *1 B. Both we surface finds. Jayas- 
wal has assigned second century B.C. as the probable date of this sealing- 
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awaited to throw some light on the history and lineage of Ihis 
Bhadramitra. 

AgOca Coins 

Coins bearing the legends Agodake agdea janapnda or Agodakd 
agdcaja etc., were described by Allan (op. cit., 1936, Introduction, 
pp. clvii-viii) in the uncertain category of the ancient Indian coins. 
Allan has also stated that a number of such coins was procured 
by Rodgers at Barwlllfl. P.L. Gupta has tried to prove** that at 
Agrohfl (Hissar) existed a tribe named Agra and that Agdca is the 
PrUkft corruption of Sanskrit Agreya. Agodaka of the coins is the 
same as Agrotaka as found in an epigraph of 1328 A.C. (El., I, 
pp. 93 ft). The site, about 13 miles from Hissar, yielded quite a 
large number of antiquities including stone fragments, terracottas, 
large sire bricks, etc. ( Report , pp. 41-3).** 

A stone ball with Ancient symbols 

The excavations at the site of R4jft-Karna-K4-Kill brought to 
light a stone ball, weighing about 7 tolas of the Indian weight. 
D.B. Spooner (ASR., 1921-2, p. 49) has furnished the following 
details of the same :—“There are sketched on it a number of 
sacred symbols including a pair of fish joined by a piece of string, 
a swastika, a nandipada— similar to the symbol which begins the 
Khftravela inscription, a rectangle with diagonals, a device consis¬ 
ting of two traingles joined at the apex, a circle, a three pointed 
star and what appears to be a swastika without the fourth arm. The 
exact purpose of those symbols is unknown." To me it appears 
that the peculiar ball, under reference, might have been used for 
weighing purpose at a time when coins having these very symbols 
were in frequent currency in the Indian markets. It is of course a 
cpnjecture and nothing can be said with definiteness at this moment. 


42. Journal o, the Numismatic Society of India, IV, pp. 49 IT; Cf. C.R- 
Singh*!, Bibliography of Indian Coins, I, I9JO, Bombay, p. 22. 

43. For a detailed account of the excavations at Agrohl, consult H L. 
Srivastava, Excavations at Agroha (Punjab), MASI, No. 61, Delhi, 1952. El, I, 
p. 93: L,D. Barnett, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Uni¬ 
versity of London, 1940, X, pp. 277-94; JUPHS, XVII (1), pp. 19-20. 
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Su/iga Sculptures and Terracottas 

(a) It is also essential to refer to a yak?* statue from Palwal 
and illustrated by V.S. Agrawala in the Journal of the U.P. 
Historical Society, XXIV-XXV, p. 188. figure 4. According to 
Agrawala {ibid.), “the statue consists of the head and bust of a 
colossal Yakfa image of red sandstone. It was found at Palwal in 
Gurgaon District in 1914 and is now deposited in the Provincial 
Museum. Lucknow (0107). The figure is wearing on the head a 
conical turban with tiered folds, big round discs in cloven ear-lobes, 
a double flat crescent-shaped torque, a flat triangular necklace, 
armlets with triple vertical projections and four heavy wristlets. 
The right hand is raised towards the shoulder and holds a conchlike 
tapering object, now mutilated. There are traces of a scarf looped 
on right elbow. On the back are shown pendant tassels of the neck¬ 
lace. The style of the turban, the torque and the necklace and the 
armlets with feathered projections seen in the side view, all point 
to the Image being an early Yakfa type that may be assigned to the 
early Suhga period, about second century B.C. The object in the 
right hand is unfortunately not very distinct and therefore the 
identification with Kubera is far from certain.” 

(b) Some interesting Surtga terracottas recovered from the 
excavations at ROpar, have been illustrated by Y.D. Sharma in 
Ancient India, op. clt., IX. p. 126, plate 50 A and B. They are able 
to throw a flood of light on the plastic art of the region during the 
Post-Mauryan period. 

(c) About 5 miles to the S.S.E. of Thinesar lies the small 
village of Amin,* 4 situated on an ancient huge mound measuring 
about 2000 feet in length (from north to south), 800 feet in width 
and about 25 to 30 feet in height. This is considered to have been 
the traditional site of the Cakra ryOha where the armies wtre 
arranged at the time of the famous battle of Mah&bhSrata. The 

44. There exists an ancient temple of Aditi and a SOrya -kurfa here The 
ladies, who are desirous of having issue*, like to bathe in this kunda. Cunning¬ 
ham's Geography o{ Ancient India, Calcutta, 1924, p. 386; A SR. 1922-3. pp- 89- 
90i Report, p. 14; CASR, XtV, pp. 97ff. 
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name Amin seems to have been a contraction of Abhimanyu (son 
of Arjuna)-&Ae(fa (i.e., mound). It was here that two inscribed red 
stone rectangular pillars were discovered and are said to have been 
preserved in the fhlkurji shrine on the west bank of the tank 
called SQr »j-kun<fa (ASR., 1921-2, p. 47; 1922-3 ibid,, plate V.e.) 
No detailed account of these pillars has so far been furnished by 
any scholar. “They are carved on all the four sides and have no 
sockets for crossbars. They would thus appear to have supported 
some sort of a platform.” Besides this, D.B, Spooner 41 (ASR., 
1921—2, p. 47) states that the “inscriptions on them are in the 
characters of the Ku$ipa period but are quite short and merely 
supply the names of their donors.” But this dating by 
Spooner does not tally with the art of the times. In fact the 
depiction of the dress and the ornaments of the persons, so finely- 
carved on these pillars, appear to have been the work of Some 
Suiiga artists. A. Coomarswami 4 ' has also placed these pillars 
somewhere in the Surtga period. Following arc the details of these 
sculptured posts under reference 

(i) PUIar to the left side It depicts a male person (in the 
sthUnaka mudrd) who wears a typical Sutiga turban 4 ’ on 
the head, a necklace of 4 strings round the neck and a 
dhoti covering the lower portion of the body and coming 
up to the knees. This dhoti has been tightened with the 
help of a kayabandha (waist-cloth). The standing person 
has caught hold of one of the ends of this kdyabandha in 
his left hand while the other end of it i* hanging down 
below. The right hand is placed towards the right side 
of the chest and holds a lotus in it. He wears the long 
karnakun^alas in the ears but he appears bare-footed. 
From the looks of this person it appears that he is some 


45. He even thinks (ASR. 19*2-3, p. 90) that these “two sculptured posts, 
in red stone of the Kujiija age, must have been imported from Mathuri". 

44. A History of Indian and Indonesian An, 1927, London, p. 32; V. S. 
Agar wait, JVPHS VI (2). figures 12, 17. 

47. For typical head-dress as depicted in the SuAga art of India, consult 
Dr. Moti Chandra's book PrStina BhSrattya Vela BJiHfd, (Hindi), Samrat 2007, 
Allahabad, p. 66, figures 35 and 36. 
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Yak fa pondering over tome problem out of great anxiety. 
The front portions of his arms, being somewhat covered 
by some doth, do not depict any ornaments round this 
portion of his body. Just above the head of this person 
have been carved two full bloomed lotuses and around all 
this (i.e., the lotuses and the person) can be seen floral 
designs, along the rectangular edges of the slab: (cf. 
JUPHS, VI. 2. figure 17, p. 105, fn. where Agrawala 
considers the depiction of a padma-pdnl Yakfa on this 
pillar). 

(ii) Pillar to the right side This piece too is very interesting 
for it seems to represent some amorous sccnce. It depicts 
a male and female standing bare-footed very close to 
each other. The lady wears the typical head-dress (i.e., 
a turban) of the £uhga times and looks at the male person 
(standing to her left) with a smiling face. Her left arm, 
placed round the neck of this person, touches his left 
shoulder. Similarly the right hand of the latter touches 
her left shoulder. The lady here wears three necklaces, 
the beads of which are clearly visible. She also puts on 
heavy kundalas in her ears. The breasts of the lady appear 
to be quite heavy. Both these persons arc putting on 
dhotis up to the knees. The ornaments, appearing in the 
front portion of the hands of the lady, have covered the 
entire portion from the elbow to the beginning of her 
palm. This reminds us of the existing fashion 1 ' of 
wearing bangles by the RSjasthini ladies even now in the 
20th century A.C. It is much more interesting to find 
that the lower portion of the legs of the lady (in the above 
Kuruk$etra panel) has also been covered by the rings 
which reach her ankles. She wears the dhoti in the 


48. Of course there are no bangles worn (by the lady of the Kurukjetra 
panel under study) oo the upper portion of the arm. For similar ornamentation 
in the Surtga period, consult Pricina Bharatiya Ytia BhUfH, op. cli., figures SI-2 
facing p. 73. 
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current Mardfhi style and there uppears a girdle on the 
dhoti here; the beads of the girdle are quite visible. 
Above it has been tied a kdyabandho (round the waist), 
the ends of which are hanging down below. Her left leg 
has taken a turn behind her right leg and is placed on 
some object which looks like a stool or <famaru. Her 
right arm, stretching down below, is visible on one side. 
The male person holds a wine cup (in his left hand) which 
is placed near his chest but towards the left portion of 
the lady. The former here wears a necklace in the same 
fashion as put on by the person already cited in the first 
panel above. Agrawala (ibid., figure 12) is justified in 
tracing the depiction of Yokya-mithuna here. 

Kufdna and Pre-KufOna Finds 

(a) The excavations on the mound of Rdj&-K.arcia-ki-KiU at 
Thinesar yielded an Indo-Bactrian large silver coin of Hermaips 
(ASR.. 1922-3, p. 87). A hemidrachm of Apollodot'us and one of 
Antimachus were also recovered by Rodgers at Jngidharl ( Report, 
p. 24). The discovery of a hoard of quite a large number of coins 
(883 in number) of Menander from Sonepat is of course very inter¬ 
esting (cf. Numismatic Chronicle, London, 1872, p. 159). It is quite 
possible that this region too fell a prey to the attack of Menander 
who had penetrated as far as Madhyamikfl (Modern Nagarl, 
Chittaur district of Udaipur State) and Sfikcta 4 * (modern Ayodhyi, 
U. P.). 

(b) The Ku?5pas, who ruled North India as far as Mathuri 
and Baniras, had also subjugated the region of Haryana. The 
Thch Polar 40 site (KarnSl district) yielded some rude imitations of 
those coins of Vdsudeva which were adopted by the foreign ruling 
chiefs of the Punjab towards the 3rd or 4th centuries A.C. (ASR., 

49. PataAjall'r MahMOtya (III. 2. II) orunat yatutnOJi tikeran oruaod 
yaranefi nSdhyomlkam 

50. Thch Polar marks she ancient site (at Kamil) on the south bank of 
the Sarasvatl river. There is simply a tradition that it was the abode of Muni 
Paulastya— an ancestor of Rlvaija (Cf. ASR, 1930-4, p. 143). 
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1930—4, pp. 143 ff.). In one trench of the Theh Polar site were 
alio found 2 debased copper coins bearing the figure of a Kusarta 
type of king at an altar (Ibid.). Besides this, some other antiquities* 1 
of this period, reported from R2jfi-KaraQa-ki*Kili*', include 

(i) A terracotta sealing having a beautiful Indian bull on ore 
side. This bull faces left. Above this animal appears a 
line of 5 raioute letters "probably in the Kharoflhi script" 
(<45A., 1922-3, pp. 87-8). It is regretted that the sealing 
has not been illustrated by D. B. Spooner** in ASR., 
1922-3 cited just above. 

(ii) Spooner (ibid.) also refers to the large size bricks from 
the same place as belonging to the KugiQa period. They 
measure 14 to I4| inches in length, 9 to 9) inches in 
breadth and 2} to 3 inches in thickness. 

(iv) A terracotta votive-tank has been recovered in a broken 
condition but it depicts sufficient details bearing close 
similarity to similar finds from Taxila, Ahicchatra, 
Kauiirobl* 4 , etc. The corners of the Kuruk$etra votive 
tank depict one musician elevated on a platform, while 
the other is playing on a pair of cymbols, while two 
others are playing on a flute and a tabor respectively. 
The fourth musician is a female and the musical 
instrument held in her hand cannot be determined with 
certainty (ASR., 1921-22, p. 48). Another terracotta 

51. ASR.. 1922-3. pp. 874. 

32. It is about 500 square feel at the top, 800 feet square at the base with 
height of 30-40 feet. Cf. ASR, 1921-2, p. 48: CASR, II, p. 220. There Is a 
large stepwell here of the Muslim period. 

53. It will be really interesting if the Deptt. of Archaeology in India brings 

it to light at an early date. . • 

54. During the cxavatloos at Kauiitnbl in years 1949 and 1950, 1 was 
able to recover several pieces of this type from the Scytho-Partbian level* 
which appeared just below the surface near the ancient site marked by the 
famous Atokan pillar at Kosam : consult Ancient India, op. cli.. IV pp. 125 AT. 
and plates for the votive tanks and their distribution in ladtt. 
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votive dish was found in a fragmentary condition 
(Ibid., p. 49). 

(c) A fragmentary stone inscription (in the Kharofihi 
script), now preserved in the Lahore Museum, is said to have 
been recovered from Karnll near Kuruk$etra. Sten Konow“ 
has furnished the following reading of the same:— 

Sid hi kri ( ia) vi ( na ) u (— -putrena) 
lapotrena ae puka (tint karavila). 

It refers to the construction of a pond (Skt. pufkarinl) by 
Kpakavi, the identification of Kfiakavi being obscure. 

(d) The region of BOrii, Sugha and JagSdhSri has yielded 
several Kupinda coins of king AmoghabhOti who is said to have 
been a chiaftaia of the famous Kuninda tribe ( Report . p. 24) in the 
early centuries of the Christian Era. Similar coins have also been 
procured at Karnil in the Kurukjetra region (Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875, p. 85 (J. Allan, Catalogue of the 
Coins of Ancient India in the British Museum, London, 1956, p. ciii 
of the introduction). 

(e) It was more than 75 year ago that Rodgers procured a 
unique coin from Rflpar (district Ambala) which bore the same 
legend in Brdhmi on one side and-in Kharoifhl on the other. 
Rodgers read the legend as rdjd ajamitra on both the sides ( Report, 
p. 38). He also states that there was the figure of an elephant on 
the obverse of it and of a man or woman on the reverse. Rodgers 
is of the opinion that "this coin is not at all like the mitra coins’’, 
found in abundance in the Utlara Pradeia. It is regretted that the 
coin has not been illustrated by Rodgers. The existing coin of 
course adds one more name to the list of the rulers who issued a 
currency having the legend in Brdhmi on one side and in Kharoiffhl 
on the other. It is just possible that Ajamitra was some local 
ruler whose regime could not have lasted long. Perhaps he had 
issued his coinage imitating the coins of the Kupindas. 


55. Corpus luscrlptionum indUarmn, II, (i), Calcutta. 1929, p. 179. 
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(f) The ancient tile of Rohtak** also yielded a coin-mould 
which, according to V. S- Agrawala, was perhaps used to cast 
some coin of Huvi$ka-lhe great Ku»Aqb chief (JNSI., XV, i, pp. 
68-9). 

(g) It was on the 7th July, 1967, that the Archaeological 
Survey of India was informed about the discovery of a carved 
lion-capital fragment from the ancient mound of KhokrAkota at 
Rohtak. 1 ’ It was later on transferred to the National Museum at 
New Delhi for proper preservation and display in the Archaeology 
Section. It measures 3 feet in width and 18 inches in height. 

The existing lion-capital from Rohtak is carved out of white- 
spotted red sand stone in the art of Ku$Aoa period. It presents 
four lions, two in front and two on the back side. It was executed 
in first-second century A.D. It is far superior to the inscribed 
lioncapital from Mathura exhibited in the British Museum at 
London.* 4 On one side of the KhokrAkota specimen, we notice 
two winged lions (sapakfa simha) in seated pose and facing oppo¬ 
site directions as also in the contemporary art of Mathura** 
[Fig. I). This motif is very well executed at Sanchi* 0 , notably on 
the front side of the Eastern Gateway. Some of the back side 
reliefs, on Sinchi Gateway, depict couchant lions but with riders 
l.e. a male person on one side and a female on the other.*' This 
particular motif is very well carved on the back side of Khokrdko- 
(a lion-capital under study [Fig. 2]; the lions are completely devoid 
of wings on this side; to left is a lady (Yakjl) whereas the right 
figure represents a male Yakfa extending (with his right hand) a 

56. Ancient RoUtaka, ih« famous seat of the Yaudheya Republic. 

57. D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 1942, Calcutta, p. 116 and plate. It 
may be dated towards the beginning of tbe first century A.D. 

5*. V.A. Smith. Jain Stupa of Mathura, 1901, Allahabad, plate 49, 
figure 2. 

59. L. Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, II, Paris. 1929, plate 50. Here 
we have addorsed goat and bull capitals as well. 

60. Ibid, plate SI. 

61. Smith, op. ell., plate 50. Here also the width of tbe capital ia 3 feet 
as of KhokrAkota capital under study. 





Plate 1. Lion Capital from Khokarakota 
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cup of wine towards his spouse in a happy mood. Both of them 
hold the reins of the lions in a traditional manner as also on the 
lion-capital from Kabkitl Jl\g at Mathura”. It appears that the 
sculptors of Rohtak specimen had faithfully followed thesculptural 
traditions from Mathura, even more successfully. Capitals with 
genii riding on addorsed lions may well be seen in the art of 
Deccan as well, such as on the pillars of caves nos. 3 and 10 at 
Nasik Besides this, we come across the winged-sphinx and animal 
capitals in the famous caves at Pltalkhori” and Chaitya Cave at 
Kfirle where D.D. Kosambi suggests some Greek influence**. The 
winged lions may bespeak of Persian impact on early Indian 
Art. 

The carving of Swastika symbol below the ear of every lion, 
in Khokrfikoia lion-capital, is also worth-taking note of. There 
is also a big hole in the centre of the fragment on the top; it was 
probably intended as a socket to support some heavy sculptural 
relief from above. The existing lion-capital therefore appears to 
have once graced the upper position of some Kujina gateway or 
pillar at Rohtak. It Is far superior in workmanship in comparison 
with identical specimens from Mathura region. Another fragment 
of this type has not been recovered from Haryana so far. It is 
therefore a welcome addition to the rich collections of National 
Museum and ancient art of Haryana in particular. 

The credit of this discovery must be given to the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey of India who got the lion-capital photographed at 
Rohtak at their own cost. The photographs, accompanying this 
paper, have been supplied by the Director, National Museum. 
New Delhi. The same were prepared from the previous negatives 
of the Archaeological Survey, Dehradun. Mr. Krishna Deva was 


«. M.N. Deshpande, "The Rock Cut Cam of Pitalkbora". Ancient Mb 
New Delhi. XV, 1959. p. 73, plate 49 B. ' 

, , D ; D - “DhenukOkotaT, USB. Bombay. XXX (2). 1955. pp. 

50-71 and plate between pages 68-69. 

64, Also S.N. Chakraborty. A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics. 1931 
Calcutta, p. 207. • 
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kind enough to have allowed us to remove this important relic 
to the National Museum, at New Delhi on 27th July, 1967. 

(h) Rodgers procured some coins of Gondophares and 
AraoghabhQti at Naraingarh (distt. Ambala; Report, p. 28). 
Describing the copper issues of the foreigners, he states that they 
bear a king’s head and some Greek letters on the obverse, while 
the figure of Pallas and some Kharosift! letters appear on the 
reverse. These coins, according to Rodgers, weighed 30 grains. 

(i) Cunningham (CMS/?., p. 78) obtained 3 coins at Kapila- 
mocana (SiwSlak hills) and one of these was “a small silver piece 
of the Indo-Sassanian type, with the letter ma between the two 
attendants "at the fire altar". The remaining two copper coins 
were of SSmantadeva. Rodgers procured a hemidrachm of Strato 
(helmetcd king) and several coins of Menander in the bazars of 
SSdhaur* (AmblH). He was informed by the local people that 
these coins had come from KapJIamocana, a place already referred 
to above (Rodgers, Report, p. 25). 

(j) Two Audumbara coins and one coin of the Indo-Parthian 
ruler Soter Megas are some of the noteworthy antiquities from 
ROpar ( March of India, VI (3), pp. 12-16). 

(k) Whitehead found a special type of the coins of Soter 
Megas in Delhi and Jagidharl and that variety was pobably current 
in what is now called Haryana (R.B. Whilchcad, Catalogue of 
Coins In the Panjab Museum Lahore, I, p. 162 fn. 1). 

(l) The discovery of some more Kupinda coins from Karnftl 
{JASB, XLIV, p. 82, Proc. A.S.B., 1875, p. 85) is also to be 
noted. 

(m) It was from the ancient site of Rij«-Karpa-Ka-KilS that 
a rare large round copper coin” was excavated by Days Rfim 
Slhn! about 25 years ago (^5’/?., 1922-3, p. 87). It is regretted 
that it has not been published by Spooner in ASR, 1922-23. The 
well defined incuse here appears to be similar to that on the well 


65. Journal of V.P.Historical Society, XXI1I.I950. p. 171. 




Plate 2. Lion riders on the other sioe of the Lion Capital 
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known Paflcftla series of coins. The name (on the Kuruk$etra coin) 
has been engraved in two lines and has been read thus :—rajRo 
Yajhajitasya. The name of this Yajftajita is not available from any 
other source. According to Spooner, the script of the legend 
of this coin is of the second or third century A.C. Probably he was 
some local chief who might have risen to power for a little while, 
perhaps after Ku$*oa VJsudeva II. He can also be placed some¬ 
where in the period that followed the disintegration of the Ku*4oa 
regime towards the beginning of the third century A.C. In this 
connection it is essential to survey the political conditions of the 
Haryana region, Mathura and Rajasthan before the beginning of 
the fourth century A.C. 

On the basis of the early coin types of the Yaudheyas, it can 
be safely said that Kirtikeya was their iffadteatO. P.L. Gupta 
states that in the second and the first century B.C., they occupied 
the Haryipa (Skt Bahudhdnyaka ) comprising Rohtak, Hissir, 
SirsS, Karnfil and Gurg&on; and also the adjoining portion of the 
desert of 

The K.u$4pa power was at its glory in the time of Kani$ka and 
Huvigka. That is why the Yaudheyas, a tribe closely associated 
with Rohltaka* 7 (modern Rohtak), were not in a position to raise 
its head in revolt against the foreign yoke.** It was somewhere 


"66. But no Yaudheya coin has so far been discovered in Mirwtr at lean. 
It is not possible to agree with the views of Mr. Gupta put forth on pp. 172-3 
of the paper cited above. 

67. The YaiattHaka of Somadeva presents a vivid view of the Yaudheya 
country (Vol. I, Bombay, 1901, pp. 12-22 as edited by Pa<tfit Sivadatta). The 
Makdbborata refers to Rohltaka as the capital of tbo BahudMnyako country. 
It was dear to Skanda-Kirtikeya, rich in cows and grains, and the people in¬ 
habiting the place were called the Mattomayirakas (SobHJ Pan*. XXXII. 4-5). 
For the antiquiiies from Rohtak. consult Proc. Atiatic Society of Brag*!, 
Calcutta, LBS I, pp. 70-2; Current Science, IV, 1936, pp. 796; 1bid, V, Aug. 1936 
pp. 81 tf: JBORS, XXII, pp. 51-62. 

68. At this time they were living somewhere in the north-east RljaputlnL 
For the coins of the Ysodheyas from Rohtak. consult Blrbal Sahni. Technique of 
Catting Coins In Ancient India, Bombay. 1945. pp. 4-32; JBORS. 1936, XXII, 
pp. 51-62. 
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in the middle of the second century A.C., that they revolted 
•gainst the foreigners but were soon checked by RudradAman—the 
famous §aka MahAkgatrap. In the opinion of A.S. Altekar 4 *, 
“the Yaudheyas made a second bid for independence towards the 
end of the second century A.D., came out successful in their 
venture and succeeded in freeing their homeland and ousting the 
KusApas beyond the Sutlej. The coins of Kanijka III (180-210 
A.D.) and VAsudeva (210-240 A.D.) are not found.to the east 
of the Sutlej; it is thus clear that they had lost all cis-Sutlej 
territories. On the other hand, the post-Ku$Apa coins of the 
Yaudheyas having legends in the characters of the third or fourth 
century A.D., are found in large hoards between the Sutlej and the 
JumnS, the homeland of the Yaudheyas, in the districts of 
SahAranpur, DehrfidQn, Delhi, Rohtak, LudhiAnfi and KAngra”. 
Yaudheya coins were also found at Abohar, SirsA, HAnsi, Punipat, 
Sonepat, etc., and Rodgers (MSS. notes in Deptt. of coins, as 
cited by Allan, op. ell., p. di) also obtained some 4th century 
A.C. coins (class 6) at HAnsi and Kbarkhaudah near Sonepat. 
The evidence of the coin finds shows that the Yaudheyas occupied 
an area which may be roughly described as the Panjab and 
Haryana (Allan, p. di). Very recently, a unique Yaudheya 
copper coin was picked up from the top of the mound at BaghaulA 
in the district Gurgaon. It is a cast coin belonging to the second 
class of the Yaudheya series of coins ( JNS/., XIII (i), pp. 101-2 
as discussed by O. Prufer). 

It now appears that the foreigners were perhaps no longer 
ruling in Haryana towards the beginning of the third century A.C. 
(Altekar, op. eii., p. 21). It is also very likely that certain local 
ruler named Yajfiajita (whose coin has just been cited above), 
after the fall of the KugApas, gained power and issued coins in his 
own name for a short while. Perhaps the growing power of the 
Yaudheya tribe proved fatal to his existence. 


69. A New History of iht Indian People, VI, 1946, Lahore, p. 29; Cf. 
»W.,p. 21 lot the independence of the Panjab and Haryana from the foreign 
yoke in the beginning of the 3rd century A.C. 
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R. B. Whitehead (Numismatic Supplement, 97, p. 1911) has 
described 21 coins found near RGpar in the Ambali district. 
"These coins are of mixed metal and weigh 190 grains. On the 
obverse there is a human figure copied from the Kujfina coins and 
the reverse bears a crude figure of an animal and some symbols. 
As these coins were accompanied by some copper coins of the 
White Hutja Chiefs (Toramfina and Mihirakula), these arc supposed 
to belong to about 5th century A.D." (C.R. Singhal, Bibliography 
of Indian Coins, l, 1950, Bombay, p. 106). 

Some earlier and later coins from the recent excavations at 
ROpar have been illustrated in Indian Archaeology, 1953-4— A 
Review, New Delhi, 1954, plate V.c. 

(n) Important Yaudheya Coins: —The Yaudheya coin hoards 
from the following places of this region are to be noted with great 
interest 

(i) A large number of Yaudheya coins have been found at 
many places in district Rohtak and district HissSr 
(exhibited at Gurukula Museum Jhajjar). Sonepat’ 0 
Hoard is also quite important. 

(ii) Karnill 71 Hoard of 232 copper coins included the large 
variety of Yaudheya coins: showing a male deity holding 
a spear in the right hand and the left hand resting on 
the hip (Cf. V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins In the Indian 
Museum of Calcutta. I, plate XXI). Some coins of 
Kutfpa VSsudeva too were recovered from this very 
hoard. 


70. Allan, op. dr., p. cii; Chakraborty, op. ell., p. 220i Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham. Coins of Ancient India, London, 1891, p. 76 and Geography of Ancient 
India, London, 1871, p. 245. 

71. ASR , 1930-4, pp. 145 It: Tbe*e coiru were recovered as a result of 
the excavations at the site called Theh-Po!ar. 
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Gupta Terracottas and Antiquities 

The region of Haryana has also yielded some very 
interesting Guptn terracottas which need to be described in 
derail’* here 


(a) Cunningham ( CASR XIV, pp. 97 ff., plate XXVII, lower 
half) excavated the broken part of a terracotta-plaque at the 
Asthipura site of ThSnesar. On this plaque have been depicted 
two persons fighting with each other; their pose being very natural 
and charming. The upper portion of their bodies is quite naked 
while a dhoti-Uke object appears to have covered the lower 
portion. The folds of the drapery are of course quite visible. 
Besides this, there can also be seen a knot tied up (just below the 
navel portion) while one end of it is hanging down between the 
thighs. The man, to the left hand side, has caught hold of the 
arm of the other person. The latter wears a necklace, a fact which is 
quite unusual for the wrestlers at work. Usually the wrestlers do not 
put on such necklace as has been depicted in this plaque. Equally 
amazing is to note the long hair of one wresteler (to the left) and 
the curly hair of the other. The expression of pain on the face of 
the curly-haired" person is very well executed. It was probably a 
masterpiece of the Gandhira_»rL__—-—-- 


^ (b) Equally important is another terracotta plaque from 
Peheoa" (ancient PrlhQdaka) which has been illustrated in CASH 
(XIV, plate XXVII, upper portion; ibid, p. 101). It is in a fairly 
well preserved condition and depicts some royal person sitting in 
the sukhdsana pose with his right hand placed on the right thigh. 


72. They had not been described in deiall by Cunningham who limply 
made a pasting reference to these important relics. Similarly A. Coomaraswatny 
anigned them lo an early age ie. the Gupta period (Coomaratwamv, op. 
ell., p. t7). 

73. The Gupta terracottas tad sculpture* depict the frequent use of curly 
hain cf. Nigort ProeSrlpt Patrika. Hindi, Banarai, j«si*«vr 1997, pp 215-16 and 
plates. 

74. Spooner (ASP.. 1921-2. p. 47j simply sines that Cunningham obtained 
some excellent terracotta-reliefs at Peheo*. 
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. It appears (hat (hit person is sitting on some throne, the side 
portions and the back of which seem to have been shown a little 
here. He wears a full trousers (reaching up to the ankles). A full- 
sleeves shirt, in the upper portion of the body, covers the whole 
portion up to the beginning of the palms of the hand. Over this 
long coat appears a wrapper-like object which covers the upper 
portion of his arm and then hangs down below so as to cover the 
thigh portions too. The folds of the drapery here too suggest 
this plaque as having been executed under the influence of the 
GandhSra art. Still more charming are the remaining details of 
the figure 

(i) A round tUako mark on the forehead. 

(ii) A crown (studded with circular jewels) on the head appears 
like the headdress worn by the court-judges. 

(iii) A fine jewelled garland appearing, not round the neck, 
but on the shoulder. It hangs on the chest so as to cover 
the navel portion altogether. 

The left hand of the figure is completely broken; the eyes are 
open and there appear moustaches on the face. It is very interest¬ 
ing to note that the collar of the full-sleeves coat (cited above) is 
round in shape. 

(c) The mound known by the name of RSja-Karaoa-K&-Kihl 
(at Thinesar) also yielded some terracotta figurines and a small 
mould (height 2 inches and width 2 inches) which was perhaps 
used for preparing metal images of goddess Sri. It is regretted 
that the back half of this mould has not been discovered. The 
remaining portion of course depicts the goddess seated on a full 
blown lotus and holding a flower in her right hand. Besides this, 
a male figure (height 31 inches; in a well preserved condition) 
has been depicted without clothing, “perhaps portrayed in the act 
of dancing” (Spooner, ASR, 1921-2, p. 48). Another terracotta 
relief (2jx2J inches) representing the lower half portion of a 
man and a woman (standing side by side) is also to be noted. 
The woman here is occupying the left portion as usual and both of 
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them wear long-clothes. It is not yet possible to determine the 
theme of this relief (Cf. ASR., 1921*2, p. 48). 

(i) R.C. Majumdar’* has put forth a view that the present 
day Haryana was perhaps included in the empire of 
Samudra Gupta. In his own words, “in the west it 
extended up to the Panjab, probably included its eastern 
districts between Lahore and Karnfil. From the last 
named (i.e. Kamil) the boundary followed the Jumna 
river up to its junction with the Chambal M S. Vatsa 
(45/?., 1926-7, p. 233 plate XXIII f.) describes a rare gold 
coin of Samudra Gupta of the Battle Axe Type found along 
with 86 gold coins discovered at Mithathal in the Hissir 
district in 1915-16. Out of these’* coins, 33 were of 
Samudra Gupta, while remaning were issued by the latter 
Kujipa rulers of this ragion (C.R. Singhal, Bibliography 
of Indian Coins, Bombay, I, p. 83). The discovery of 
this hoard (of gold coins) from Haryana is very 
important indeed. It is too early now to think that 
the armies of Samudra Gupta had penetrated as far as the 
HissAr district. The last king to be represented in this 
hoard it Samudra Gupta. The presence of only gold 
coins in the hoard suggests that the fellow who deposited 
the hoard was undoubtedly some wealthy person. He 
might have expired prematurely and so could get no 
time to take the coins out or to disclose the secret of 
their being hidden underneath the earth. 

(ii) It was during his explorations and archaeological tour 
in Haryana that Rodgers happened to acquire a gold 
coin of Samudra Gupta at JagSdharl ( Report , p. 24) 


75. A New Hlnory of the Indian People, VI. 1946, Lahore, p. 144 and 
The Classical Age, Bombay, 1954, p. 9. 

76. Out of this lot, 26 pieces were melted and only 69 coins could be 
recovered and deposited in the Lahore Museum. 
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(iii) It ii equally interesting to note (he famous Tushim” 
(HissSr) inscription carved in the huge rock in the 
characters of the Gupta period (J. Fleet, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum lndicarum,\\\, pp. 269-70, plate XL facing p. 270). 
It throws a flood of light on the religious history of the 
place in the fourth century A-C. It contains a reference 
to the construction of a reservoir and a house for the use 
of god Vijpu by one dedrya Somatrata, the great grandson 
of Arya Suttata Yogdcdrya Yaiastrdta. In the words of 
J.N. Banerjce ( Journal of iht Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, Calcutta. 1945, XIII, p. 56), “the wheel engraved 
about a foot below the last line of the inscription is 
evidently connected with it and is the wheel of Vijiju and 
not a Buddhist dharmackara or a mere sun symbol as 
Fleet has suggested". 

(iv) During his explorations in Haryana, Cunningham was 
able to notice a stone inscription (on the walls of a Sikh 
Temple) at KapSlamocana io the Ambala district ( CASR ., 
XIV, p. 77, plate XXV). This epigraph of two lines has 
been attributed to the Gupta period and furnishes the 
date as “when 165 years had elapsed in the month of 
M&gha". In case we take it to be dated in the Gupta 
Era, the date of the epigraph will come to 484 A.C. (i.e. 
165+319). Some ornamental stones were also found by 
Cunningham here and they too have been assigned, by him 
to the same period. 

(v) A brass mask” inscribed in the characters of the 5th 
century A.C, is said to have been discovered in the 


77. It was discovered by A. Cunningham and has been referred to in 
CASK.. XXIII, 1887, Calcutta, pp. 21 If, plate XXVIII. Tushira b about 16 
miles to the south of Hm4r (CASR. V, pp. 137-40. Fleet Clt. Ill, pp. 
269-70). 

78. Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments of N. Circle, for year endlnglPII, pp. 18-19, Appendix D. 
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temple of Latuiriya-Mahadeva at ROpar (distt. Ambala). 

The small inscription of two lines has been read as :— 

Sr! kueilosya mltrd vasuputrasya deradharma. 

Some interesting Seals 

The ancient site of Theh Polar (Karnai) yielded some terracotta 
and copper seals and sealing too**. They resemble in technique, 
style, emblems and language with the coin-moulds found at Sunet 10 
near Ludhiinft and described by Hoernle in the Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884, Lin, pp. 138-9. 

(a) Some of the emblems on the Theh Polar seals are the 
human*' feet, tritila.cakra, padmo, bull, fire, altar, etc., and they are 
undoubtedly Brahmanical in nature. The bull, facing left, on one 
seal (/tS/?., 1930-4, plate LXXXII, h) resembles that on the 
Yaudheya coins and coin-moulds from Rohtak. The name on the 

other seal, bearing an inscription “. bhadra .” {ibid., plate 

LXXXII, k) needs to be compared with that of Bhadramitra from 
Rohtak and published by B. Sahni in Current Science, 1936, V, pp. 
81 ff. The third seal depicts the fire altar and an inscription iri raja 
ma (ha) la. 

(b) Of the copper seals found at Theh Polar, one bears a 
trident above the inscription** reversed and counterstruck. The 
latter is to be read (from right to left) as -.—Sammukhe kdiiJrarasya ** 
{ibid, plate LXXXII, I) in the characters of the later Gupta period. 


79. ASK. 1930-34, pt. I. pp. 143 IT. plate LXXXII. 

80 India, p. 72; CASK.. XIV. p. 6S. Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
Indio. IV, pp, 47-8. The indent name of the place was Sunetra {Kdplnl. 
Sartkalldi gapa). For coin-moulds from Suaet. consult Birbal Sahni, Technique 
of Casting Coins, op., tit., pp 32-7. 

81. Representing the feet of Lord Buddha or Mahlvtra or Vifpu. 

82. I e. The trident Is carved in the upper portion of the circalar seal white 
the letters are io the lower portion. 

83. The discovery of such seals here is very interesting in fact. H.-L. 
Srivastava IASR., 1930-4. pt. I. pp. 143 If) dates one of these copper seals to¬ 
wards the 5th or 6th century A.C, IHQ , December, 1933. 
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The other copper seal furnishes only kiilhara as the legend on it 
(ibid., plate LXXXII, g). The existence of the trident of course 
refers to its being purely Saivite in nature. 

Later Gupta period 

D. B. Spooner (ASR., 1922-3, p. 90) describes a stone slab 
(from Amin) bearing a four armed seated figure of Ganapati with 
Siva and his consort Pirvatl seated to his proper left. In Spooner’s 
opinion, this sculpture was probably carved in the later— 
Gupta period. 

Besides this, there is not much of interesting material pertain¬ 
ing to the age preceding the accession of Harjavardhana (seventh 
century A.D.). It was from SirsS (HissSr) that certain early 
mediaeval inscriptions were recovered long ago (EL, XXI, pp. 293ff.) 
and one epigraph of about the 3th or 6th century A.C. was also 
brought to light The latter inscription refers to the valour of a 
certain ruler whose name and identity cannot be made out from the 
inscription. 

PujpabhQtis of Thdnesar 

The Harfacarita of Bfipa and the Sonepat Copper-Seal of 
Hkr»avardhana(C//., Ill, pp.231-2) have also furnished the genea¬ 
logy of the House of the Pu>pabhQtis of Thlnesar. The first three 
rulers of this house (i.e., Naravarman, Rftjyavardhan I and 
Ad ityavardhan) are simply Mahdrdjas. It was Prabhikarvardhan 
(father of Harsavardhan) who has been styled as Mahdrdjddhirdjo 
for the first time. As he died shortly before Har$a’s accession to 
the imperial throne of Thflnesar in 606 A.C., R.C. Majumdar (The 
Classical Age, 1954, Bombay, p. 97) is justified to place the com¬ 
mencement of Prabhikara's rule somewhere about 580 A.C. 

It would appear from all the contemporary sources, literary as 
as well archaeological, that the kingdom of Thinesar did not reach 
the pinnacle of glory till the last quarter of the 6th century A.C. The 
earlier history of the region of course remains shrouded in mystery. 
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According to R. C. Majumdur (op. clt., p. 97), "the first three 
kings, who flourished probably between 500-580 A.D., might 
have been feudatory chiefs, acknowledging the supremacy either 
of the Hunas, or of the Guptas, or both, at different times. It is 
also very likely that the Mukharis exercised supremacy over them 
for they did not claim the rank of the MahirdJadliirAja immediately 
after the fall of the Guptas and the Huoas. It may be surmised 
that the dynasty reallv came into promience after the death of 
liinavarman, and Adityavardhan’s marriage with a princess of 
the latter-Gupta family probably marks a definite step in their rise 
to power and prominence. However all this is a mere speculation 
and no definite opinion is possible till more positive evidence is 
available”. 

The Harfacarlia refers to some poetical epithets* 4 of Prabhika- 
ravardhan of Thancsar, who was "a lion to the HOpa deer, a 
burning fever to the king of Sindhu, a troubler of the sleep of the 
Gurjara king, a fever to that scent elephant—the lord of Gandbflra, 
destroyer of the skill of the Lljas, an axe to the creeper which is 
the goddess of fortune (or sovereignty) of the Mfilva” This much 
we know, about the Hflpas, that just before his death, Prabhfikara- 
vardhan had despstched a military expedition to check the Hflpa 
menace somewhere in the Uttaripatha. His eldest son. R3jya- 
vardhan was the leader of the expedition. Majumdar (op. clt., p. 
98) tries to locate the Huqa kingdom in the Northern Pafij&b. No 
sooner did Rljyavardhan proceed with his military operations, than 
the news of his father's illness reached him and he had to return to 
ThAnesar immediately. In the meantime his father expired and 
his mother (Yaiomatl) burnt herself to death on the bank of the 
sacred river Sarasvat! which flowed near Thinesar. In fact the 
credit of the expansion of the Thinesar kingdom in the Northern 
India goes to Har$avardhan. It is regretted that Yuan Chwang, 


84 The Classical Ate. op. clt., p. 97: cf. Hanacarita Eka StbukrlHka Adho- 
yana (Hindi), Patna, 1933. p. 63. For the coins of the Maukharis arid the 
rulers of the Thinesar line, consult R. Bum. JRAS, London. 1906, pp. 453 ff. 
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who visited ThSnesar in the 7th century A.C. and narrated a good 
deal about the social, religious and economic conditions of 
Thflnesar,'* failed to refer to the house of PujpabhQtis of the 
place.** BSnabhatta*’ has presented a very graphic view of the 
Sthdpriivara Janapada which formed a part of the £rlkan(ha 
Country. We abo learn from a later work, the Arya Mahjuiri**- 
mUlakapala, that StipHvara formed a part of Srlkaofha and that 
the rulers of the place were Vaiiya by caste. 

Post-Harfa Period 

(i) The glory of this region perhaps faded with the transfer 
of the capital seat from Thanesar to Kanauj in the very life 
time of Harfavardhan. The Khallmpur copper plate in¬ 
forms us that the P5la ruler Dharamapflla (770-810 A.C.) 
had installed the king of Kanauj in the presence of the 
various rulers of the Panjab including the petty chief of the 
Kuru country. These rulers have been described (in verse 
12 here) as having bowed down before him respectfully 
with their diadems trembling. It will not be too much to 
deduce that the sway of DharampSla had perhaps 


IS. i.e. Sa t'a nl shl fa b of Yuan Chwaog. Consult S. Beal. Record of 
the Buddhist World, I, pp. I8W for a detailed account of the place as presented 
by this Chinese traveller. 

86. From Thlnever Y. Chwring went to Kiu-hoen-cha after traversing a 
distance of about 100 // or I6| miles. The latter has been identified with 
modem Gunlrva between Vy&aasthali and NisaAga, about 17 miles SS.W. of 
Thtnesar. It was from the Gokamha monastery at Gunln that the Chinese 
pilgrim staned his further journey to Sa-lu-Jtiit, La. modem Sugha as died 
above (Cf. Cunningham's Geotrophy of Ancitnt India, 1924, p, 595). 

87. Har/oearlia (teat only) as edited by P.V. Kaoe. Bombay, 1918, pp. 
4) IT. Foe translation consult the English edition of E.B. Cowell and F.W. 
Thomas. 1897, London, pp 79 IT Cf. also Harfocariia Eka Sinskrlllka Adhya- 
yarta, op. eil., p. 56). 

88. As edited by T. Gaoapati Sitlrl. 1925, Chapter III. p. 626. 
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penetrated as far ns Haryana and Punjab” including 
the kingdom of Kira (modern Kflrtgrfl). 

I i)‘) T1, e influence of the Pilas could not have lasted for a 
longer period for it was rather impossible for them to 
control the N.W. borders of the country. It appears that 
the region came under the PratihSras (of Kanauj) who 
were considerably powerful, just on the border of Delhi 
and Haryana. The undated praiasti, recovered from 
Pehcoa* 0 (ancient PrithQdaka, about 16 miles from 
Thfincsar), throws considrable light on the history of the 
region in the times of the Pratihdra emperor named 
Mahendrap&la (893-90 A.C.).« The verses (6-19) of this 
inscription are able to furnish the gcncaology of the 
o , a i * oca * Tomara family) "who were apparently 

‘he feudatorii of officials of the Pratihira emperors. This 
inscription stems to show that these^Tomaras were settled 
in the Karnfll area and were in the employ of the PratihAra 
emperor MahendrapAla. We may perhaps be allowed to 
guess that the members of the JAula’s” family were resident 
of the Haryana region.** H.C. Ray also states {ibid., p 
1148) that "the Tomaras were settled in the district round 
Delhi from at least the 9th century A.D. During the 


19. Ii is not possible to ay whether Candhlra (W. Panjab) had also 
accepted hit suzerainty. R.C. Majumdar, History of Btntat. I Dacca 1943 
p. 107. 

90. Some pieces of Sculptures belonging to some Visou temple have 
come to light at this place. They throw ample light on the art and kono- 
graph> of (be Pratihlra priod. For details sec Haryana Rtstarch Journal, VoL 
I, No. I. pp. 14-15. Plates (I-li) given here depict those sculptures. 

91. El., I. p. 242 as edited by BUhler. MahendrapHa here haa been 
referred 10 at (he paramount ruler. 

92. H.C. Ray, Dynastic History af Northern India, II. 1939, Calcutta. 




Plat* i. Siva-Pa'rvatI Plato 2. Brahma-SarasvatI 
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reign of Bhoja** (836-82 A.D.) and MahendrapAla (893- 
97 A.D.) Ihey came into the orbit of the mighty PratihAra 
empire. But soon after, about the beginning of the 10th 
century A.D., as the PratihAra power began to decline, a 
section of the tribe probably founded an independent 
principality round Delhi". 

.This is in nutshell a brief account of the early history and 

culture of the Haryana region based on the contemporary records 

and archaeological finds. 

—R.C. Agrawala 

Abbreviations Used 

CASR = Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Report, Calcutta. 

Report —Rodgers, Report of the Panjab Circle of Archaeological 
Survey, Calcutta, 1891. 

ASR = Archaeological Survey of India (Annual Report;. - 

India —V. S. Agrawala, India as Known to Pinini, .953, 

Lucknow University. 

JUPHS — Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, Lucknow. 

Dey — N.L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient A 
Medieval India. 

El *■ Epigraphia Indica. 

JBORS —Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society, 
Patna. 

JNSI —Journal of the Numismatic Society of India. Bombay. 

PH H — H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India. 


93. The discovery of tbe Delhi fragmentary inscription of Bhoja from the 
PSodava-U-kill, is also very interesting (Cf. U>U.,p. 1148, fn. 2). A 9th 
century stone Inscription found at Sirs! (Hisslr; El, XXI, p. 293) supplies the 
name Sri Bhoja Deva without any royal honorific*. It is of course not possible 
to identify him with Bhoja Pratihlra with definiteness. 
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As is well-known, the word kariytma occurs in themT'.lhi 
Museum Inscription of 1328 A.D. 1 and its variant hariyUnaka 
figures in the Palam Baoli Inscription*. In the list of ptadesas 
in the KumArikAkhanda of the Skanda Pur Ana, which wait com¬ 
posed in the ninth or tenth century A.D.,* we come across the 
territorial designation harfdla or harlpAla which manifestly stands 
for Harlyana*. It is said to be a populous region consisting of 
five lakhs of villages. Even an earlier reference, the earliest known 
so far, is found in the Gancsgad Plates of the Mailraka King 
Dhruvasena I (5I9-S49 A.D.),* issued from hi* capital Vajabhi, 
conferring on a Brfthmaga Dhammila eight measures QthpttdA) 
of land and two cisterns in the village named HariyApaka, ip the 
Ak$asarakapripa, a sub-division of Hastavapru ftharagi, modern 
Hflthab, si* miles south of Gogha in the Bhkvanagara state.* It is 
dated 207 valabhi era corresponding to 526-27 A.D. The occur¬ 
rence of the place-name HariyAnaka in SaurS$fa appears to 
indicate that it was carried there by some people having an 


I. Epigraphla Indka, Vol. I, pp. 93-95. 

2 Ibid., Vol. V, Appendix, p. 34. 

3. C.A. Vaidy*. History of Medieval Hindu India, Vol. if. p. 39. 

4. A.B.L. Awasthi, Studies In Skanda Purdpa, parr I, p. 36. 

5. ICJ. Vlrji, Ancient History of Saurashtra, p. Jl. 

6. E. Hultnch. 'Gancsgad Plates of Dhruvasena 1/ Eplgraphia Indlca, Vot. 
lit. p. 318, line 12. 

4'ttftfW «rcr rwfuffteat vmriirrtlfa 

Swung'ylnw’lfct Stran*i*Wl <jiWfnnt«f 

stft»tiS<RiS srw[w*»r 

anurff«wi4 *»?tT>Thir9.mgnwalsfttsfa:« 
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intimate connection with HariyOnaka or Hariydnd which included 
the Delhi region. 7 8 9 It seems that some people of Haryana settled 
in Saurfi?tra and named their new settlement after their parent 
country. Let us see who these people were. 

It is patently known that the Abhlras or Ahirs were a pro¬ 
minent constituent of the people of Hariyana. They have given 
.heir name to the region called Ahirwal which includes the 
orthcrn and western part of the Ourgaon district, the whole of 
I lahcndragarh district, the Jbajjar tehsil of Rohtak district and 
some parts of the Bhiwani tehsil of the Hisar district and extends 
t pto the Bahror, Mundawar and Bansur tehsils and the pargana 
of Kotkasim in Rajasthan.' Once upon a time they were spread 
over the whole of the Panjiib upto the bank of the Indus.' Their 
dash on the Sarasvat! is implied in the tradition of its disappea¬ 
rance in the sand to avoid their foul contact. 10 Their predatory 
and uncouth nature is manifest from their having robbed and 
kidnapped the Yddava women whom Arjuna was escorting to 
KastinSpura after the internecine conflict among the Yfldava tribes 
of SauriJtra. 11 In the post-MahSbhtrata period their hold over 
Hariyana remained firm. 

In the beginning of the Christian era the Panjab and Hariyana 
were overrun by many exotic peoples like the Scythians and 
Kujflnas and many of their inhabitants were forced to migrate 
southwards into the retreats of Rajasthan. Among them the 
Milavat, Arjunftyanas, Yaudheyas, Sibis, Sftlvas, Bhadras, etc., are 
noteworthy 1 '. Along with them the Abhiras also moved and 
settled in some parts of Rajasthan. The Wjnupuritia mentions 
their settlements in Arbuda (Arawali region) and MarubhOmi 


7. Buddha Prakash, G" ptet of Hariyana, p. 19. 

8. K.C. Yadava, Hiuory of Ahirwal (In Hindi), p. 3. 

9. Mehrtharata, Mausalaparvan, VII. 4$: Vi,napura»o. V, 30. 12. 

10 AMMMdr«r«, Salyaparvan 37,1 

II. UahAbMrala. XVI, 7. 4M9. 

12- Buddha Prakash, Glimpses of Ancient fanjab, pp 47-1. 
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(Marwar). 11 In the ninth century we find them in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ghatiyala in the Jodhpur state. 1 * Dashuratba Sharma 
thinks that there might have been an Abhtra state not very far 
from GartgSnagar area. 11 

The Abhlras did not stop in Rajasthan; some of their clans 
moved south and west reaching Sauri*(ra and Mahirfitlra and 
taking service under the Sitavihanas and the K$atrapus. In the 
second half of the second century A.D. western India was in the 
grip of political instability. Following the death of RudradSman's 
son Diroaghasda, a war of succession flared up between his son 
Jivadiman and his granduncle Rudrasirfaha which ended in favour 
of the latter. 1 * In this turmoil Rudrasiihha employed and patro¬ 
nised many local and newly arrived people. Among them were 
the Abhiras who took the occasion by the forelock and took over, 
as generals of the Great K$atrapas. The Gunda stone Inscrip¬ 
tion refers to the Abhtra general RudrabhOti who served under. 
Rudrasiihha.” Another dignitary livarudatta, probably an: 
Abhlra, seems to have ousted the western Kjatrapas and set up 
his rule in MSIavi, Kathiawar and Gujarat for some time as the 
findspots of his coins indicate. 1 * But the decisive step was taken 


13. Vlspapurdna, IV, 24. 68. 

14. Epigraphs Indlea. IX, pp. 2T9-281» Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1895. pp. 513-21. 

15 Daiharahta §harma, RSJasthdn Through the Ages, p. 54. 

16 E J. Rapson, “The Co in arc of (be Mahlk*alrapas and Ksatrapas of 
Saurisira and MSIavl, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, pp 357-407. 

17. Indian Antiquary, Vol. X. p. 157. 

18. Bhagwanlal Indrau, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1890, p.657 
and D. R. Bhandarkar t, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, 
pp. 230-31} hold (hat Itvaradatta it identical with Ifvaraiena of the Natllc Inscr¬ 
iption. Bui EJ. Rap.on disagrees with them and place* Iivaradatta between 236 
AD. and 239 AD. just before Tiverascna. [Catalogue of Indian Colne, p. 
CXXXV-V1], The latter view seems to be correct for the names of the two per¬ 
sons differ, are endina in datta and the other in sena. It is not unlikely that both 
of them were contemporaries, one working under the Sfttavftbanot and the other 
aggrandizing himself at the eapensc of the K>atrapas. With the end of the last 
SStavihana king Pu|umdvi, Tivarasena accupied the throne and started indepen¬ 
dent rule and. in course of time, encompassed the territory over which livara- 
datta had become prominent. 
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by Tivramena, son of Sivadatta and Midhart, who took the title 
of Rdjan, started an era and thus supplanted SfttavShana rule in 
western Deccan and also eclipsed the authority of the K$atrapas 
to a great extent. Though a champion of Brahmanical culture, 
as his title Mfidharlputra and use of Sanskrit language indicate, 
he followed a policy of tolerance towards all creeds, particularly, 
Buddhism. In the ninth year of his reign 258 A.D. a Saka 
lady Vijoudattfi, daughter of the £aka Agnivarman, wife of the 
Gaoapaka Rebhila and mother of Vifvavarman made a permanent 
endowment of about four thousand kArsApapas, invested with 
the guilds of potters, makers of hydraulic machines, oil-millers 
etc., with the object of providing medicines for the sick among the 
community of Buddhist monks dwelling in the monastery on the 
Trirafrai (PApdulepA) hill, and got it recorded in the inscription 
at Nasik. 1 * 

Tivarasena initiated a line of kings the number of which was 
nine according to the Puripas. However, their total period 
of reign is stated to be only 67 years which, V.V. MIrashi thinks, 
is a mistake for 167, though nothing definite can be said on this 
point.** In any case, it is certain that the kingdom of the 
Abhlras comprised parts of central India as well as Gujarat, 
Konkan and MahAri$[ra including the districts of Nasik and 
Khandesh". Even the Sassanid rulers of Iran, the leading 
Asian power of those times, recognized the Abhlra kingdom, as 
we learn from the Paikuli Inscription recording the visit of the 
Abhlra mission to the court of Narse to felicitate him on his 
accession after his success in the civil war with Bahram II in 293 


19. V.V. Minuhi, Corpus Inscrlpthmim ludkarum, Vol IV, part t, p, 3 

vn: anrtfjTHi h'tw* juS. 

ij*rf»*a4cr- ^ffTt *t«m« lfim« *n*ar rara* firwnw am 

trjw.■ 

20. V.V. Mirashi, Op. <*« p. XxIV 

21. Ibid, p. XXV 
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A.D. m In this record the kings of the Abhlras and Sakas as well 
as other monarch*, like the Caesar of Rome, the king of Khwar- 
■rm etc., are treated on a footing of equality. In this way, it is 
clear that Abhlra rule in western India lasted upto the fourth 
century when the Abhlras acknowledged the ovcrlordfhip of 
Samudragupta. 

From the above discussion of Abhlra history it is clear that in 
the second and third centuries the Abhlras moved into SaurS?|ra 
and Mah&r&$(ra and set up their settlements and principalities 
there. It is natural that some of these settlements were named 
after the parent region of these people and HariySnaka in the 
Bhivanagar state was one of them. Thus Hariyfinaka in western 
India enshrines a reminiscence of the carrying of the name of Har¬ 
yana to that region by a people migrating from there. That these 
p:ople could be no other than the Abhlras is manifest from the 
history outlined above. 

Incidentally, the occurrence of the place-name HariySnaka 
in Sauristra, as a consequence of the settlement of the Abhlras 
in that region, suggests a close connection between it and these 
people lending colour to the inference that the names, Hariyana 
and Abhlra (Ahir), have a common derivation. This adds 
some strength to the proposition that the name Hariyana 
is based on the name of the Abhlras or Ahirs who were the domi¬ 
nant people of this region in ancient times. Both the state of 
Hariyana and the locality called HariySnaka in western India 
seem to owe their name to the Abhlras or Ahirs. 

—Buddha Prakash 


22. E. Harfcld. Palkull. VoL I p. 119.. 

gliuk-glntk....” For MU discussion see 

Mlrn History and cMllutlloa, p. 381 


•‘at ibirln ah a <0ca Utrap 
Bnddha Prakash, SModltt t* 
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Thakura Pheru—A Great Scholar of 
Medieval Haryana 


In medieval India there were only a few men who could 
reasonably be held to have learnt all there was to learn, whether of 
the sciences or of literature, and one of such men was Thakura PherQ. 
He was born at Kanana, a small village five miles from Charkhi 
Dadri in district Mahendragarh*; and belonged lo the SrimSla 
stock and DhJod'ya family (Dhandha Kula) of the Vaishya caste.* 
Use of word Parama Jalna before his name by him in his writings 
shows that he was a staunch Jaina. 4 His father's name wasThftkura 
Chanda and grandfather was Sefh Kalio. 1 

Thikura PherQ possessed a unique personality and creative 
mind. He was a versatile scholar with a deep knowledge of Indian 
literature and sciences. It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that he topped the list of the illustrious scholars of the whole India 
in the thirteenth century. His fame reached far and wide and he 


t. In his famous book RainaprlksM (Jodhpur: 1961), Thakura PherQ 
gives his introduction as follows 

fttft «r*jfc w# «^n«tr 3 rP*r wftai) • 
sff* <»»$« wrafr ii n 

See also his VAslia&ra, chapter 3. vtrse 59. 

2. See Dashratha Sharma.EoW/ ChauMn Dynasties (Delhi: 1959), p. 311. 

3. See Ratnaprikshi, verst 131, qnoted above and VAsiusdra. chapter 
3, vtrse 59. 

4. At (he eod of Ratnaprlkshd we have « |Rt ^*3* «HgPPt ZAfK 

tTforctairffar (PTO! (ft*n*a.) a; and this practice is followed 
in every grontha composed by him. 

5- See RatnaprikkshS, vtrse 131, quoted above and VAsttts&ra. chapter 3, 
verst 59. 
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was honoured by all, from the humblest to the highest in the land. 
Emperor Ala-ud-din Khalji (1296-1316) was so much impressed by 
his unfathomable knowledge and unparralled intellect, that he 
bestowed upon him an honourable rank in his darbdr. We are 
informed by PherO himself that he was very intimately connected 
with the treasury and mint of the Khalji Emperor.* 

Pheru's encyclopedic knowledge of literature and sciences 
prompted him to write treatises on different subjects; and happily 
they have all come down safely to the present day.’ A brief des¬ 
cription of these scholarly works of PherQ is given below: 

(/) Yugapradhdnochatushpadika 

, This small book comprising 28 chaupdls and one chhappya in 
Apabhrarhta was written by PherO in the year 1290 (V.S. 1347)* 
under the guidance of his teacher, VAchanachArya RajaSekhara, 
at his village Kanana.' Here the author has given a list of names 
of the JainachAryas from Mahavlra to the Yugapradhinachiryas 
of the Khartargachha sect. There are also some references to the 
historical events connected with the names of these AcbAryas. 

(II) RatnoprikshA 

This book consisting of 132 rerses in Prakrit was written for 
his son MahlpAla in 1315 A.D. (V.S. 1372) during his stay at the 
court of Ala-ud-din at Delhi.'• As the very name of the book 
shows, here author has dealt with the gems (ra/nas), their types, 
places of availability, value, effects, qualities, defects, etc. 

6. Ramaprlkihd, vtru 4. 

wvwraffoftnmr • i 

ttlfllW: «* *4 MWI 

7. Recently the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur has 
published all the seven /ranttaj of ftiikura PherQ in a singal volume. It has 
been ably edited by Sri A*ai Chand and Bhanwarmal Nahla., pp. XXXV + 108, 
Trice Rs. 9.23. 

I. YutaprodhOnochatuihpadtka. Last line UtftV»lqC|egoefff* It 
9. im >r<r htriRt, crafett. arwifot qife < 

SR -rstfa, ySRfoff «ff«t IIRWII 
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According to Phcrfl there are sixteen types of ratnoa. They 
are: Padmariga, Muktl, Marakata. Pukharija. Hlra, Indranll, 
Gomtd. Vidruma, Vaidflrya, Halsapiya, Phalaha. Kraketana. 
BhT*ma, Lfila, AkTka and Phirora.' 1 

In the days of Ata-ud-din the JauharU used the following 
weights for weighing ratnas ** 


3 ral 

= 1 sarason 

6 s. 

= 1 tanadula 

2 t. 

=>1 jau 

16 tanadula or 

6 gunja (rattl) 

| = 1 misa 

4 m. 

= 1 tanka 


The RatnaprikshA throws a flood of light on the trade of gems 
in the medieval times. Besides that, we get a lot of geographical 
information from this work. Indeed no medieval treatise on this 
subject, written in Persian, etc., furnishes such valuable informa¬ 
tion as RatnaprikshA does. 1 * 

(til) VAstusAra 

It is a very useful book on architecture. Its date of composit¬ 
ion is 1315 A.D. (1372 V.S.) and contains three chapters on 
different aspects of architecture. Like yugapradhAnachatushpadlkA, 
this book was also written at Kanana." Its language is Prakrit. 


10. RatnaprlkiM, verse 132. 

twftww W«r Pmw frrenw 1 

sfa T 3°r* tfc* nmwfl ft wwfr l u W « 

U. IM., wrse* 14-13. 92-93.95-96. 98. 99. 173 

12. Moitchsndra, Ratnaprlktkadl-Sapta-Grantha.Sangnba of PherO. Intro¬ 
duction, p. XVIII. 

13. For details see Ibid., IX—XXXV. 

14. yasiutOra, Chapter 3, verse* 59-60. 

tjd fnrrffrn«mwi’ij 11 1 • 
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This book consists of 31J verses in PrAkrit. It has been 
written with a very competent knowledge of the subject and 
abounds in such valuable information as prices of different things, 
weights, measures, names of cloths, measurements of land, rates 
of taxes, etc., which were in prevalance at that time. In fact, it 
throws a flood of light on the economic condition of the period. 

A table of weights and measures used at that time is given 
below 1 *. 


(i) 20 pratiklkipfs 

— 1 kAkipI 

20 k. 

= 1 prativim»aihin 

20 p.v. 

— 1 Virfifopaka 

20 v. 

•> 1 dramma 

SO d. 

— 1 tanka 

(ii) 24 Apgulas 

*= 1 hasta 

4 h. 

— 1 dapda 

2,000 d. 

=■ 1 kroia 

4 k. 

= 1 yojana 

(Hi) 4 karapu(as (handfuls) — 1 pAI 

4 p. 

*«= 1 mApaka 

4 m. 

= 1 sel 

16 s. 

— 1 prastha 

(iv) 6 guftjAs 

«= 1 mA$aka 

4 m. 

- 1 tanka 

10 t. 

• «« 1 pala 

6 p. 

- 1 ser 

40 s. 

= 1 mapa 

(v) 16 yavas 

= 1 mfijaka 

4 m. 

«= I tartka 

3 t. 

= l tola 


15. See Duhratha Sturm*, p. 319. 
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In Ganliasira PherQ has given a very useful account of the pro¬ 
duction per bigha of various commodities in the Haryana region. 1 * 


Kodrava 

- 60 

mds ,? 

Mo(h 

- 24 

„ 

Cbaunli beans 

- 22 

N 

Black gram 

- 18 

M 

MOng 

i 18 

It 

Rice (Kiri ?) 

- 18} or ISi 

Sesamum 

- 16 

*1 

K8ngarl (?) 

= 20 

M 

Cotton 

« 16 

It 

Jawir 

- 40 


Flax (?) 

- 10 


Sugarcane 

- 10 

II 

Wheat 

- 45 

l» 

Peas 

- 32 

„ 

Masura 

~ 32 

• • 

Barley 

= 56 

• 1 

Sarson 

- 10 

„ 

Alas! 

= 10 

II 

Karada 

= 10 

II 

Batulu 

- 14 

•• 

Arhar 

• 14 

If 

Kulath! 

- 14 

It 

Cummin 

- 10 

II 


(v) Dhatutpatli 

This book comprising 57 verses in Prakrit deal* with metals 
like bronze, brass, lead, etc., and other substances like Hingul, 
Slndiira, Kapura, Chandana, Kasiflri, etc. 

(W) Jyotiihasara 

It is a great work on the Joytlsha. In 474 shlokas (composed 
in Prikrit in 1315 A.D.), the learned author deals with the 

16. Ibid, p. 31*. 

17. I maund there »u equal to 2,400 tola*. See Ibid. 
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movements of the stars and planets and their effects on human 
beings. It is truly a masterly exposition of Jyotisha a* a science. 

(vll) DrovyapriksM 

This important book has 149 verses and 29 tables where the 
information supplied by the verses is tabulated. The language 
of the work is Prakrit influenced by Apabhramsha and 
the local dialects. It was composed in the year 1318 A.D. 
(1375 V.S.).“ 

At the very outset, after a salutation to the Mahalakshml, the 
Thakura has given methods of purifying gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead and other metals. Then he describes how the purity of 
various metals can be ascertained. It is very interesting to know 
that PherO could classify gold and silver into 192 grades according 
to their purity. After metals he describes at length coins of pure 
gold, pure silver, as well as of alloys made up of different metals. 
In his description of coins PherQ has given their weights, coin¬ 
value. and the ratio of the ingredients in the alloys. 11 

Needless to say, the writings of Thakura PherO, referred to 
above, are marked by patient industry, thorough research, 
profound scholarship and clear vision. They contain a teeming 
mass of interesting details pertaining to the subjects discussed in 
them. Besides, they throw a flood of light on the contemporary 
economic conditions. All in all, these works are the precious 
gems of the literary treasure of medieval India and their writer 
is truly the greatest litterateur of his time. 

Kripal Chandra Yadav 


18. DrryaprtkiM, 149. 

«f«r gn-rwi wrttrt afrit u tvt « 

19. For details see O.H. Khare. •Dravyapraikdil of Thakkura PherO—A 
Study’. Journal of the Numhtmik Society oj Indio, XXVIII, part I, pp. 23-37. 


Maharaja Hem Chandra : A Profile 


Hem Chandra, known to history by his short name Hemu, 1 2 is 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable figures in the history 
of medieval India. There are few stories in fact and fiction that 
can rival the breath-taking acts of heroism and gallantry and un¬ 
paralleled feats of daring and adventure of Hemu. Besides that, he 
displayed remarkable genius for business management, politics and 
civil government and thus towered above all his contemporaries. 

Hem Chandra was a native of Rowan, 1 a prominent town in 
Haryana, nearly 50 miles south-west of Delhi. His father's name 
was Puran Das and he was Dhusar by caste. Puran Das was 
essentially a religious man. The worldly life had no attraction for 
him.* 

When Hemu was still in his teens, Puran left his home and 
went to Brindaban (Mathura). He became a disciple of Swami Hit 
Harivansha, the founder of the Radha Vallabha sect. We learn 
from a contemporary book Rasik Ananya Mai by Bhagwat Mudit 
(pp. 34-45) that Puran Das had secured for himself an enviable posi¬ 
tion among the disciples of Hit Harivansha by dint of his ability 


1, He is known by various names, such as Hemu. Hemraj. Hem Cbandrs 
and Vasani Ral (Dalpai Vilas, p. 10). 

2. Motilal Bhargava (Hemu aur uh ka Yaga, p. 10) and Rahul Sankra- 
tyayana (Akbar, pp. 4-5) have wrongly supposed (hat Hemu was not a native 
of Rcwari. The former says that he lived at Deoti Macheri (Alwar) and the 
tatter puts him at Sshasram in Bihar. For a detailed discussion and criticism 
of their views see my book. Ahirwal ka ltlhas, p. JJ. 

y Ibid. 
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and devotion. He toured from place to place preaching the 
teachings of the Vallabha sect.*. 

The absence of Puran Das from home had a very adverse 
effect on the life of his family. Thier financial position became 
very hopeless. Consequently Hemu left his studies and took 
to huckestry to support his family. He sold salt in the streets of 
Rewari.* After some time his position improved and he 
left huckestry and became a weighraan in the mandi .* 

Almost all the contemporary and semi-contemporary authors 
believe thal Hemu was a very intelligent man. Besides that, he 
was hard working and painstaking too. 4 5 6 7 * 9 Gifted with these two 
traits, Hemu soon overcame his financial difficulties. When his 
position improved a little he left Rewari and went to Delhi, the 
imperial capital and became a weighman there. It was here that 
his knowledge of trade and commerce improved. He studied the 
complex business problems very seriously. 

But the weighman’s job could not hold ambitious Hemu for a 
long time. He soon changed it for a government job and became 
a hawker*. Diligent and intelligent, Hemu pleased his superiors 
with his fine performance. Consequently he was soon promoted 
to the rank of a government contractor.* 

The new post, in fact, opened the gates of success for Hemu. 
As a royal contractor he began to come in contact with some of 
the highest officials of the state. These officials were impressed 


4. He went as far as Thattah in Sind. Here he converted Parmanand. 
the Governor of this place, to the Radba Vallabh sect in 1592 vik. (-1635 

A.D.). 

5. Abut Fail, Akbor Namak 'tr. by Beveridge) vol. I., P- 617. 

6. Nismatullah, TaUkk-t-Khan JohanI wa Makhjan-t-Afghani, ed. Imam* 
ul-din, vol. I. p. 391. 

7. Even a hostile author Abui Fail praises him for his intelligence and 
diligence. See Ibid., vol I, p. 617. 

«. Ibid. 

9. Ishwari Prasad. Life and times of Hamayun, p. 19. 
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by the work of Hemu. So highly did they all speak of him that 
even the King Islam Shah Suri had to take note of him. In fact, 
his rise to prominence starts from this place. 

Rise to Prominence 

Islam Shah developed a special liking for intelligent and sincere 
Hemu. Besides being a royal contractor, he became the king’s 
personal adviser also. The king sought his advice not only in 
matters relative to trade and commerce but also in those pertaining 
to diplomacy and statesmanship. 1 * 

It is a well-known fact that the financial condition of the 
Afghan empire deteriorated during Islam Shah's time. In order to 
check it he appointed Hemu to the post of Shohana-i-Bazar. il 
This was a very important post in the Afghan empire. It was he 
who managed the mercantile system of the State. He used to * 
inspect and examine all the important commodities. He also 
prepared rate-lists and inspected weights, etc. 1 * 

This rank, no doubt, further elevated the position of Hemu 
and hundreds and thousands of the rich and influencial traders 
bowed down before him. Besides that, he got an opportunity to 
pay frequent visits to the King (Islam Shah) in order to apprise 
him of the trade and commerce situation in the country. 1 * 

After a few years, Hemu was appointed to the post of the 
Chief of Intelligence and Daroga-i-Chauki 14 (Superintendent of 
Post). The efficiency of espionage in Islam Shah’s reign was due 
to Hemu’s ceaseless efforts. He remained at this post till Islam 
Shah’s death (Oct. 30, 1553).“ 


10. Tabqoi-I-Akbarl (Tr. Do.), vol. II, p. 198, 

It. Rahim, History of the Afghans In Mia, p. 49. 

12. Ibid. 

13. J Ibid. 

14. Qanungo. p. 441. 

15. See Ahlnrel ka Itlhas, pp. 34-35. 
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Adi I Shab and Hemu 


Adil Shah who became king after killing the infant son and 
successor of Islam Shah, on November 2, 1553, also held Hemu in 
great esteem. Indolent, pleasure-seeking, sensual king Adil made 
Hemu his Piime Minister and entrusted him with the administration 
of the kingdom. 1 * 


Since Adil Shah was a weak ruler, a host of Afghan chiefs 
revolted against him. In the words of Abul Pul: "Ahmed Khan 
Sur...who had charge of the Punjab became a claimant for the 
sovereignty and styled himself Sikandar Khan. And Mohammad 
Khan...the Governor of Bengal aimed at general supremacy. 


Ibrahim Khan Sur...sct about obtaining the ru\e of India, while * 
Shujat Khan...raised his head high in Malwa. The vagabond 7^ 
Afghans gathered together and caused confusion.”" 


At this critical juncture Hemu came to defend the falling 
fortunes of the Afghan Empire. He fought as many as twenty-two 
battles with the rebel chiefs and defeated them.*' 


After some time Adil became insane. During his insanity Hemu 
used to rule like a king. But it did not go long and Adil recovered 
frorathi* illness after a short while. After his recovery Adil tried to 
snatch back the supreme authority which had slipped into the hands 
of Hemu during his illness. This might have offended Hemu and 
heimprisoned Adil. A contemporary Rajasthani book Dalpai Vilas “ 
says that Adil remained practically a prisoner in the jail at 
Kalinjir for some time. Mushtaqi also testifies this fact: "Hemu 
became all powerful. He did not give any thing exfcpt food 
to Adil Shah. He seized treasures and elephants Snd the 


16. Bayazid Biyat, p. 212; Delaet, p. 140; Abul Fail, vol .1. pp. 617-18; 
Shrivaitava, Akbar the Great, vol. I p. 24: Kabul, p. 6; Tripalhi, Else and fall of 
the Mughal Empire, p. 158; Smith, Akbar, the Great Moghul, p. 26. 

17 Abul Fazl, vol. I. pp. 618-19. 

18. For detail* ace my book. Ahlrwal ka Itlhtu, pp. 3S-36. 

19. p. 6. 
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whole country came under his sway. He appointed his own men 
everywhere and the reins of Government slipped away from Adil 
Shah's hands."** A perusal of the contemporary accounts can help 
us to suppose that Adil might have promised not to interfere in 
Hemu's affairs for his release. This fact is confirmed by Abul Fazl 
(vol. 1, pp. 617-18): "Nothing remained to Mubariz Khan (Adil 
Shah), who was commonly known as Adli (tyrant), except the name 
of the king; Hemu undertook all appointments and dismissals 
and the distribution of justice." 

Humayun returns 

Humayun occupied the Panjab and Haryana in July, 1555. 
But fate did not help him to rule this country for a longtime and 
he died on January 26, 1556 of an accidental fall from his library. 
His son Akbar was away in Panjab then and he rushed up towards 
Delhi and Agra when this news reached him.* 1 

Hemu and Akbar 

Like Akbar Hemu also rushed up to occupy Agra, Delhi and 
the adjoining territory. At Agra Hemu was expected to meet 
tough apposition at the hands of Sikandar Khan Uzbeg. But the 
latter was so much terrorized by the news of Hemu's attack on him 
that he fled way to Delhi and Hemu occupied Agra without any 
opposition.” 

Next Hemu attacked Delhi.” He had with him then 50.000 
cavalry, 1.000 elephants, 51 big and 500 small guns, besides a large 
infantry.* 4 When the Mughals heard of this attack they became 
utterly nervous, but some of their commanders inspired them to 
fight. Consequently on 7th October 1556 both the armies fought. 


20. Waqiat-i-Muttaqi F. 74 I am grateful to Shri R.K, Shardwaj for this 
information. 

21. /M.,p.36. 

22. Badaoni. vol. 1, p. 4)3; Ahmed Yad(ar. Torikh-t-Salailn-i-Afthano. 
pp. 348-50; Niamatullah (Darn's tr.), p. 154. 

23 . Badaoni, vol. I, p. 13: Nizam-ud-dio, vol. II. p. 129. 

24. Abul Fazl, vol JI. p. 47. 
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Afghan army wns led by Hemu and his assistants were Shadi 
Khan of Sambhal, Hazikhan of Alwar and Rai Husain Jalwani. 
On the Mughals* side Tardibegh was the chief commander His 
assistants were AfwiI Khan, Ashraf Khan. Maulana Mir Mohammad 
Sherwani, Hyder Mohammad Khan, Tskandar Khan, Abdullah 
Uzbeg, etc.” Hcmu’s army fought ferociously and defeated the 
Mughals. Hemu captured 160 elephants 1,000 Arabian horses and 
a huge treasure.” 

Hemu assumes sovereign rank 

Victorious Hemu entered into Delhi with great p^omp and 
show. It was truly a great event and had great effect on 
Hemu. He thought, to quote the words of Smith, “his sovere¬ 
ign was a long way ofT, that he himself was in possession of the 
army and elephants, and that it might be better to gain a kingdom 
for his own benefit rather than for his absent employer.”” 

In order to materialize his intention to assume the sovereign 
rank, Hemu distributed the spoils collected from Agra and Delhi 
among his Afghan soldiers and officers and won them over to his 
side. After that he raised an imperial canopy over his head and 
exercised “the most cherished privilege of sovereignly by striking 
coins in his own name.” He assumed the title of Maharaja 
Vilcramaditya (October 7, 1556).” 

Second battle of Panipat 

In the first week of November, 1556 the armies of Hemu and 
Akbar met on the historic battlefield of Panipat. In the beginning 

25. Ibid., p. 48. 

26. nut. 

27. Smith, p. 27. 

28. Abut Fad. vol. 1, p. 618; Masir-I-Rahim! , vol. I, p. 60; Nizam-ud-din, 
vol H. p. 31; Badaoni, voL II. p. IS; Niamtullah (Darn), p. 176; Ahmed 
Yadjar. pp. 352-53; Abdullah, Torlkhl-Daudl (E & D), vol. IV. p. 506. 

We have recently come to know of about half a dozen semi-contemporary 
Rajasthani works which mention Hemu's name in the list of the sovereigns who 
ruled over Delhi. For details see P. Saran. Descriptive catalogue of Non- 
Persian Sources of Medieval Indian History, pp. 11-16, 19, 25, 37. 
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Hcrau had some reverses. His artillery sent on in advance was 
captured by the vanguard of Akbar’s army in a preliminary engage 
ment. “But even after that loss, the Hindu general still possessed 
an immense superiority of strength. He relied especially on his 1500 
war elephants.”** 

On November 5, Hemu succeeded in throwing both the right 
and the left wings of the Mughals into disorder and sought to make 
his victory decisive by bringing all his elephants to attack on the 
Mughal centre commanded by Zamankhan.” What the action was 
really like can be seen in the following words of Abul Fail : 
"Hemu...rode proudly on an elephant named Hawat (the rocket?), 

which was one of his best.He beheld with apprehension 

the combats of the warriors of fortune’s army (Akbar's), and 
gathering together a band of fierce elephants he showed every 
stratagem which his powerful capacity could conceive, and every 
daring deed which lurked in his seditious soul. He made powerful 
onsets and performed many valorous acts, and dislodged many 
strenuous soldiers of the sublime army.”* 1 

Hemu’s men fought well. They were more than determined 
to defeat the enemy. But fate had something else for them in 
store. “Suddenly in the midst of the contest, an arrow reached 
Hemu's eye, and piercing the socket, came out at the back of his 

head." When Hemu’s army saw that arrow had hit Hemu, 

"the arm of their courage grew slack, and they lost heart- They 
became handless and footless, and no more girded up the loins of 
courage. His army was defeated and every man strewed the dust 
of defeat on his head, and scattered the glory of courage on the 
ground, and turned to flee. Just then, Shah Quit Khan and some 
brave men came up to the elephant on which Hemu was riding. 
He did not know that Hemu was on (he elephant, and sought to 
kill the driver in order that he might make the elephant his spoil. 


29. Smith, p. 29. 

50. Ibid. 

51. Abul Fast, vol. II. p. 64. 
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The helpless driver, from fear of his life, pointed out to his master. 
When Shah Quli Khan heard of his great fortune, he blessed his 
stars and tossed the cap of joy to the skies. He gave quarter to the 
driver and made him hopeful of a royal reward. He then separated 
that from some other elephants and left the battlefield/’" 
Hcmu's Execution 

The half-dead Hemu was brought before Akbar from the battle 
field and he was killed there. Who killed Hemu ? It is a controversial 
matter. Some historians say that it was Akbar who killed him with his 
own sword at the instance of his protector, Bairam Khan in order to 
earn the title of Ghazi or slayer of the infidel. The chief exponent of 
this theory is Vincent Smith. To lend support to his statements, he 
quotes some seventeenth century writers like Ahmad Yadgar and 
Van don Broecke. u But bis theory is in contrast with the accounts 
of the contemporary writers. Abul Fazl, Nizamuddm, Badauni 
and a Rajasthani book Dalpat Vilas’ s writer emphatically say 
that Akbar refused to oblige his protector and then Bairam Khan 
and Gada-i-Sheikh, etc., killed Hemu with their hands. Thus we 
cannot attach importance to the statements of Smith and his 
seventeenth century supporters.*' 

Menu's head was sent to Kabul to be exposed, and his trunk 
was gibbeted atone of the gates of Delhi.** The eighty years old 
father of Hemu was put to death on his refusal to embrace Islam." 
His wife fled away to the jungle of Bajwara and the Mughals failed 
to arrest her." 

Hemu’s place in History 

The foregoing discussion shows that Hemu possessed all 
those qualities of head and heart which make a man great. 


32. Ibid , p 65. 

33. See Smith, p. 29. 

34. For ■ detailed discussion, see Dashralha Sharing'* paper 'Who Killed 
Hemu*? Indian History Congress Proceedings. 19th Session, pp. 258-60. 

35. Abul Fazl. vol. II. pp. 67. 85, 

36. Ibid., pp. 71-72. 

37. Badaoni, vol. II, p. 10. 
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Throughout his life, whenever courage, tact and flair for 
doing the right thing at the right time were required of him, he 
rose supremely to the occasion. His infinite capacity, matchless 
foresight, valorous courage, and indefatigable industry have been 
praised even by his hostile critics like Abul Fazl, etc." 

There is no denying the fact that Hemu was one the greatest 
generals of his time. He is said to have fought as many 
as twenty-two battles before the second battle of Panipat and 
was never a loser. It is not only that he had the talent of 
getting the best out of his men, but his personal gallantry 
was also immense. Qanungo is right when he says about him : 
“No Hindu had ever been covered with so many glorious wounds 
on the field of battle except Maharana Sanga: no Rajput wielded 
the sword so bravely against foreign invaders as this humble 
Hindu of Rewari did on the field of Panipat."** 

Hemu was not only a great soldier or a general but he was 
also an administrator of superb calibre. As seen above, Adi! Shah 
being a drunkard and debauch, had no interest in the affairs 
of his kingdom. It was Hemu who was the centre of the 
whole system and the pivot of the whole structure of the govern¬ 
ment. The direction of every affair lay entirely with him. 

In the matter of religion, Hemu was very tolerant. He had 
firm belief in secularism. Not only that, he had great power to 
convince even the religious fanatics that secularism was truly a 
noble thing. How successful was he in this direction can be seen 
from the fact that even staunch Muslims accepted him as their 
leader in peace and war. Dr. Satish Chandra is perfectly right in 
his observation that "if Hemu had remained in power, the close 
association of Hindus and Muslims brought about by Akbnr may 


38. Abul Fart. vol. I. p. 617; vol. II, p. 64. Badaont Says about Hemu: 

“By his valour and daring he was victorious and performed great deeds. He 
became famous fbr courago and capability.'* Quoted by Qanuogo, p. 449. 

39. Qaouogo, p. 449. 
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have developed much earlier. The alliance of Hemu and Adali 
should thus be regarded as one of the portents of the future." 4 * 

To conclude, Hemu was essentially a great man. He played a 
conspicuous role in the history of India for about three decades as 
a businessman, a vazir, a general, and above all as a sovereign ruler 
of Delhi. It is surprising that no biography worthy of this illus- 
trions son of Haryana has been written so far.* 

Kirpal Chandra Yadav 


40. See hit paper entitled ‘Hemu—hit ancestry and place in history*, Gaurava 
Gotha, Jaipur, December 1*67, p. 8. 

•t am thankful lo my friend Shri N.A. Phadke of Benaras for preparing 
the portrait of Hemu for me. 
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The Jat-Maratha Relations, 1740-1760 


The Jats are in every respect a very important people of 
Northern India. In the west they arc exclusively Muslims, in the 
Panjab, they are Sikhs and in the region south of the 'land of the 
Five Rivers’ they are Hindus. The Hindu Jats, with whom we are 
dealing here, prevail in the Rohtak-Delhi-Bharatpur belt covering 
a large part of Haryana, Uttar Pradesh and some parts of, 
Rajasthan. 

"Tall, complexion fair, eyes dark, hair on face plentiful, head 
long, nose narrow and prominent but not very long”, the Jats arc 
indeed “a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, accustomed to 
guide the ploughshare and wield the sword with equal readiness 
and success, second to no other race in industry and courage”*. 

Their rise to power 

The Jats rose to power in the medieval times during the reign 
of Aurangzeb. They rose in revolt against him for administrative 
oppression and religious persecution of the Hindus and especially 
the Jats. Rajaram of Mathura district assumed their leadership. 
As many as 20,000 daring Jat youths joined him in course of time. 
Aurangzeb fought against Rajaram, and lost 4,000 Mughal soldiers 
in the battle; but he failed to subdue him. Raja Ram Singh of 
Amber (Jaipur) fought a series of actions against the Jat Leader, 
but he also could not crush him. 

Choramao 

On the death of Rajaram, the headship of the clan passed on 
to Churaman, who, being generous to his followers, added to his 


I. K. R. Qanungo, History of ike Jats, p. 20. quoted by K.C. Yadav, 
Haryana Research Journal, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 13-14. 
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numbers greatly. Bahadur Shah made peace with him and con¬ 
ferred upon him the rank of 1300 Zat and 500 Sowars, and 
appointed him the guard on the highroad between Delhi and 
Agra. Next Farrukh Siyar extended his charge of the highway 
from Delhi to river Chambal. Chauraman threw up a mud fort 
at village Thun where he established his headquarters. 

The rapid rise of the Jat power aroused alarm and hatred of 
Sawai Jai Singh son of Ram Singh of Jaipur. With the ready approval 
of Muhammad Shah he led an expedition against Churaman in 1721 
and inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. The Jat capital, Thun, 
was razed to the ground and was ploughed by asses. Churaman 
could not bear this insult and committed suicide. Churaman‘s 
followers dispersed to their homes. Thus the entire work of Raja- 
ram and Churaman was completely undone. 

Badan Singh 

The fortune* of the family were built from fresh foundations 
by Churaman's nephew Badan Singh. Quite contrary to the Jat 
character he conducted himself in relation to Jai Singh both in 
private and public so humbly that he won his full confidence. 
Being very able and energetic he deeply impressed his master who 
now believed that in raising Badan Singh to power was his own 
glory. He granted Badan Singh "the tika, the nishan, the kettle¬ 
drum. the five-coloured flag, and the title of Braja-raja (or lord of 
the holy land of Mathura).”* Badan Singh never assumed the 
title of Raja, called himself a Thakur, and openly confessed him¬ 
self a Zamindar of Jaipur State. 

Badan Singh subdued all the Jat landlords, and recruited a 
large force of Jat infantry and cavalry. He built four fort* at 
Bharatpur, Kumbher, Dig and Ver. They were strongly fortified, 
garrisoned and stored with munitions and provisions so that they 
became almost impregnable, and were never taken by Marathas in 
spite of their long siege or even by the Durrani. He heavily bribed 


2. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Entire, II. 428. 
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the Delhi Waar, Qnmr-ud-din, thus getting his lawless activities 
unpunished. Badan Singh "roamed freely over the province, 
demolishing houses, gardens and njosques, disfiguring them for 
the sake of a knob of copper, a piece of marble or a bit of iron. 
Every gate, stone slab, and beam was carried off from these old 
edifices to the places which the Jats were then building. At the 
same time these tribesmen, in bands of two to three hundred each 
armed with sword and musket, carrying hatchets and torches in 
their hands and blowing their trumpets, broke into the houses of 
the rich, which they had previously divided among themselves and 
carefully noted where the owner was not in a position to offer 
resistance."* 

Badan Singh had 150 wives, some married while others for¬ 
cibly acquired, and had a numerous progeny of sons and daughters. 
While seeing their father, each announced his or her mother's 
name and his or her own name and number. 3 4 5 

Raja Surajmal 

Badan Singh was succeeded by Surajmal. Surajmal was not 
the real son of Badan Singh. He was ton of the sister of Badan 
Singh’s wife. Being impressed by the intelligence and bravery of 
Surajmal Badan Singh adopted him "as his son and successor, 
with the full approval of the elders of the clan, setting aside the 
offspring of his body."* 

Badan Singh's sagacity came out to be true, as Surajmal 
proved himself the ablest, wisest and shrewdest ruler and 
statesman not only of the Jats but in the whole of India in his age. 
A famous Muslim historian, a contemporary of Surajmal, calls 
him “the eye and the shining taper of the Jat tribe : a prince who 
rendered himself famous by his good manners and civil deport¬ 
ment as well as by his conquests, and his superior knowledge in 


3. Ibid., 430-1. 

4. AH, 432. 

5. Ibid.. 433. 
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the arts of Government : qualifications in which he had 

not then, and never has had since, his equal amongst the Hindu 
Princes.”* 

The Jat territory was now surrounded on the north by the 
Mughals; to the west by Rajputs who domimated Alwar, Mewnr 
and Narnaul, in the south by Marathas who were firmly establish¬ 
ed in Mnlwa, and on the east by the Ganga Doab, which belonged 
to the Mughals, but was claimed by Rohillas, Bangash Afghans, 
Nawab of Avadh and Mahathas. Thus hemmed in by difficult 
neighbours on all sides, it was a tough job to preserve Jat indepen¬ 
dence. But Surajmal was clever enough to steer clearly of all 
these tangles. 

First contract with the Marathas, Aug. 1748 

The first Maratha contact with the Jats was with Surajmal, and 
that also on the battle-field. The story is that a strong Maratha 
army under Malharrao Holkar invaded Jaipur in July 1748. 
Sawai Ishwari Singh called on his vassal Badan Singh to assist 
him. The Jat Chief immediately despatched Surajmal at the head 
of a force of 10,000 strong. A fierce battle was fought on I 
August, 1748 at Bagru, which continued for six days. Malhar’s 
Diwan Gangadhar Tatya captured Ishwari Singh's guns after a 
heavy assault. Surajmal at once attacked him, fought desperately, 
and pushed him back with great slaughter.*** 

Billam Singh of Faridabad, 1750-53 

Ballam was a staunch follower of Surajmal. He seized a large 
number of villages in the close proximity of the capital. Safdar 
Jang Wazir sent an expedition against him on 3rd June, 1750. He 


6. Cokul Prasad Munshi, Siyar-ul-mnlakkarin, quoted in NajibucUkmtoh 
XLII. 

7. Rajwade. Morathanchya Itlkasachln SaJhantn (Ed), vi, pp. 281,648; 
Khare, Purandare Da/iar, I, not. 185. 196; Sarkar. i, 164. 

8. DeUil Chronicle, dated June 3, 1750, 
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was captured at Shamspur near Delhi. He was brought with his 
wrists tied together to Khizarabad, 8 kilometres from Delhi where 
the Wazir along with the Maratha Vakil lay encamped. "Safdar 
Jang Wazir handed him over to the Vakil and himself returned to 
his haveli."* 

Ballu's submission was only a temporary phase. He was 
over the Maratha Vakil and through him Safdar Jang as well. In 
the winter of 1750 he threw up a mud fort, 8 kilometres south of 
Farldabad, and called it after his own name Ballugarh, also know 
as Ballamgarh. He set himself up as a collector in this area, and 
was confirmed in this position by Safdar Jang. Slowly and 
gradully Ballu extended his depredations farther. In 1752 
he ravaged Sikandarabad, 50 kilometres south of Delhi. He 
dug floors of houses, and fleeced the people of whatever they 
possessed. “Seizing the local tradesmen, he hung them up and 
flogged them to extort money.” 1 * 

It was in November 1753, that the Delhi Government took 
notice of the lawless activities of Ballu. An expedition consisting 
of 500 Badakhshis under Aqibat Mahmud and 2000 Marathas 
under Gangadhar Tatya reinforced by 7,000 soldiers and 30 light 
guns was despatched against him by Imad-ul-mulk, a rival and 
opponent of Safdar Jang. They besieged Ballabgarh. Ballu sued 
for peace. He waited upon Aqibat Mahmud, accompanied by 
his son, Diwan, nine military lieutenants and 250 troopers. The 
interview was held on 29th November, 1-753. It was a stormy meet¬ 
ing and Ballu used hot words in the course of discussion. Ballu 
and his companions were instantly cut to pieces, while his soldiers 
fled away. Ballu's head was displayed on the road near Faridabad. 
The pearl ear-rings were removed from his ears, Ballabgarh was 
named Nizamgarh." 


9. Tarikh-e-Ahmad Shahl, 22b-23»; Sarksr, i. 207 S. 

10. Tarlkh-t-Akmad Shahl, S9*-S2a. 96a, 97a, 106b; Sarkar, i, 286-7. 

11. Tarikh-e-Ahmad Shahl, 88a-b; Sarkar. i, 290. 
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Khandcrao’s Operations Against tbe Jats and his Death 

At this time n large Maratha force commanded by Khanderao, 
son of Maiharrao Hollcar, and husband of the famous Ahalyabai 
lay encamped near Delhi. The Emperor was keenly desirous of 
seeing Khanderao. He sent the Maratha chief 2,200 gold mohars 
and costly presents which Khanderao, declined to accept without 
the approval of his father who was then in Rajasthan. Khanderao 
was prevailed upon to see the Emperor with the utmost difficulty, 
on 1st December, 1753. 1 * 

Khanderao was then out against the Jats. He took up his 
position at Hodal, and from here as a base his troops ravaged the 
Jat villages within a radius of 25 kilometres. He drove away 
Surajmal's son, and established Maratha military posts. Khan¬ 
derao stayed here for a month and a half. About the middle of 7th 
January, 1754, he joined his father, when the Maratbas were plan¬ 
ning to besiege Kumbher, a fortress of Surajmal. 1 * 

The main Maratha army under Raghunathrao numbering 
about 80,000 left Jaipur on 15 January 1754, and the next day they 
entered the territory of Raja Surajmal Jat. The Jat Army opposed 
their advance. A fierce pitched battle was fought near Dig in 
which both sides suffered heavily. Overcome by the sheer weight 
of numbers, the Jbi Raja sought for peace. "Surajmal went to 
the farthest limit of conciliation in trying to avoid a war. For this 
purpose he sent his trusted Brahman Minister, Ruparam Kothari 
to purchase Maratha friendship offering to pay 40 lacs as tbe price 
or peace. Raghunathrao • haughtily demanded one crore, upon 
which the Jat Raja returned a small packet of gunpowder and 
shots in answer. 14 

Surajmal took up a defensive position in the fort of Kumbher. 
It was immediately besieged. Raghunathrao lay encamped before 


12. Tallkh-e-Ahmad Shahl. 93b, 94b; Sarkar, I, 2*8. 

13. Sardeul, New History of the Marathas. it, 377. 

14. Tar/kh-e-Ahmad Shahl, I0«b-!I9B. 115b, 117b, 121b, 125a, 127a, I28«; 
SPD. wvii, 79, 94. 104; Delhi Chronicle, dated 19 March, 1754, Sarkar, I, 291-3. 
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il from 20 January to 22 May, 1754. At Malharrao’s cammand 
Khanderao also came from Modal and joined him in the siege. 
The Marathas could not make any impression on the garrison 
for want of heavy guns. Khanderao laid trenches under 
two covered alleys leading to the walls of the fort. On 15 March, 
1754 he went out in a palanquin to inspect the trenches. He was 
sighted by the garrison and subjected to heavy fire, and was instan¬ 
tly killed. 

Khanderao was the only son of Malharrao Holkar. His death 
at the young age of thirty cast a gloom over all the Marathas. 
His three wives and seven concubines committed sati. Only his 
fourth wife Ahalyabai survived him at Malhar’s imploration. She 
later rose to the highest fame as an ideal widow and ruler. Malhar 
performed the obsequies at Mathura. Surajmal though besieged 
expressed his deep grief and sent mourning clothes to Malharrao 
and Khanderao's son Malrao. The Emperor sent robes of mourning 
to Malhar and ornaments to Khanderao’s mother. Imad-ul-mulk 
came to Kumbher to condole. 

Peace was made in May 1754. Surajmal agreed to pay thirty 
lakhs in three instalments. Raghunathrao left for Mathura on 
22 May, 1754“ 

R^aprJachcmen t between Surajmal and Raghunathrao 

After the withdrawal of Maratha forces from Kumbher, an 
understanding was arrived at between Surajmal and Raghunathrao. 
Surajmal gave an undertaking neither to put any obstacle in the 
way of Maratha expansion in the Ganga Doab nor hinder the 
frequent movements of Maratha armies through his territory from 
south to north and vice versa. Raghunathrao permitted him to 
seize imperial territory in the provinces of Agra and Delhi." 

Surajmal took advantage of this ribpproachement immediately. 
He seized Palwal, 58 kilometres south of Delhi, on 27 September 


15. Father Weadel, quoted by Sarkar, II, 438. 

16. Tarlkh-e-Alamglr Sant, ZU. 
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1754. The Jats killed Santokhrai, Qanungo of Palwal, who had 
incited the murder of Ballu Jat. The Qazi of the place was also 
captured. The Wazir, Imad-ul-mulk, approached Malharrao to 
assist him in driving away Surajmal. Malharrao took him to 
Raghunathrao on 29 September 1754. The Maratha general told 
him: “We have come to an understanding with Surajmal. We will 
not break our promise. You need not worry aboilt it. I shall 
send a message to Surajmal not to encroach upon yoi/r Jagirs.” 17 

The rapprochement continued up to August 1760. Surajmal 
made full use of this period. In November 1755 he regained 
Ballabgarh and Ghasira, and on 23 April 1756 took possession of 
the famous fort of Alwar. He also acquired land in the Ganga 
Doab, and secured Kol (modern Aligarh). 1 ' 

When the huge Maratha army came to northern India in 1757, 
he met the Maratha general and supplied contingents of his troops 
to remain in attendance upon him. Thus he tried to maintain 
tolerably good relations with the Marathas as far as posible. 

In 1760 when Sadashivarao Bhau, commander of the northern 
expeditions against Ahmed Shah Abdali, came to north, Raja 
Surajmal stood to help him. Shrewdest diplomat of the time, the 
Jat Raja did not approve of the Marathas engaging themselves in 
a pitched bettle against the Durrani. He said that it was a danger¬ 
ous experiment to adopt a new method of warfare in the north 
Indian setting. He strongly suggested the adoption of the old 
guerilla system of fighting. He proposed that all the heavy 
equipment, artillery, family, etc., should be left at Jhansi or Gwalior 
or in any of the Jat forts. The Maratha light cavalry should 
resort to constant foraging and skirmishing. They should also 
threaten the homelands of Afghans and Rohillas. This would 
compel them to desert Durrani who would leave for Afghanistan. 
Malharrao concurred with Surajmal. “But Sewdasheo Rao had 
an aversion to Holkar, the enemy of Ram Chandcr Shenwec, and 


17. Tarikh-e-Alamgir Sani, 22. 
It. Ibkf., 57-8. 
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from the connection between Holkar and the Jals he imbibed a 
prejudice against Sovraj Mai”. 1 ' The Bhau unceremoniously 
rejected the proposal as "the chatter of goatherds and zamindars" 
who were “ignorant of scientific war*'.” 

After this Surajmal was not happy with the Marathas, though 
he definitely preferred them to the Afghans and Rohillas. He 
accompanied Bhau to Delhi to obtain the control of the imperial 
capital with the help of Imad-ul-mulk. But this proposal was 
curtly turned down by the Bhau. On August I, Imad and Surajmal 
went back to their camp at Tughlaqabad, and on 2 August retired 
to Bullabhgarh without informing Bhau. On 3 August Bhau 
deputed his secretary Mahipatrao Chitnis, Sindhia’s secretary 
Ramji Anant and Malhar’s secretary Gangadhar Tatya to pursuadc 
them to return, but in vain.* 1 Had Surajmal lived with Bhau and 
his advice had not been turned down by the Maratha Chief the 
history of this country would have been written in a 
L- different way. 

This is, in short, a review of the Jat-Maratha relations from 
1740 to 1760, which greatly affected the future course of the 
history of India. 

H. R. Gupta. 


19. Grant Duff. 1,607; Macdonald, 5; Keene, 38; Barr, 167-68. 

20. Imad-ia-Saadat, 190; Tarikh-t-Bkaa-o-Jimko, 82; Zoko^lhh, 305-6. 

21. SPD, XXI. 190 ; XXVIL 258; Raj wade, I. 222; Siyar, III. 67; Delhi 
Chronicle, dated 1-8-1760. 
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The Establishment of British Rule in Haryana 


The region of Haryana was acquired by the British East India 
Company on December 30, 1803 1 from the Maratha Chief Daulat 
Rao Sindhia. As the company was not in a mood to exercise 
direct control over the whole of this region then,* they simply 
took up the responsibility of directly administering only a 
narrow strip of land on the right bank of the Jamna, measuring 
about 40 miles north and south of Delhi.* It was called ‘assigned 
territory’ and comprised the parganas of Panipat, Sonepat, 
Samalka, Ganaur, and Haveli Palam in the north, and the 
parganas of Nuh, Hatheen, Tizara, Bhora, Tapukara, Sohna, 
Rewan, Indri, Palwal, Nagina and Ferozepur Jhirka in the 


1. Vide the Treaty of Sibi-Anjangaon, dated December 30, 1803, Aifchisoo, 
Treaties, Engagements and San ads, Vol. IV, pp. 42-46. 

2. A serious controversy arose among the British officials over this issue. 
Governor-General Wellesley, Gen. Lake and Malcolm wanted to bring the whole 
region under the direct control of the Company, keeping in view its political, 
strategical and financial Importance. But the Home authorities did not like the 
Company's borders going beyond the Jamna. Hence they proposed this region's 
abandonment. To give effect to their wish they recalled Wellesley and sent 
Cornwallis in his place. The new Governor-General stood for the whole-safe 
reversal of the policy of hit predecessor But he was opposed tooth and nail by 
lake (c-in-c). Meanwhile Cornwallis died and his temporary successor, Barlow 
worked out a viamedia to accommodate Lake. Instead of complete abandon¬ 
ment of this region or its being given to the Sindhia, he divided it among a 
number of chiefs who had rendered military service to the British duriog the 
Anglo-Maratha war. Only a small strip of land called ‘assigned territory* was 
kept under direct control. 

3. Foreign Secret Proceedings, Not. 17-20, Sept- 12, 1805 (National 
Archives of India, Delhi). 
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south* 4 5 6 7 8 the reasons for taking this territory under the direct control 
were three-fold. In the first place the occupation of this territory was 
very essential for an effective hold over the historic city of Delhi. In 
the second place, this territory would provide financial provision 
for the royal household. 1 And in the third place, since its situation 
was of utmost strategic importance, it would provide military bases 
for security of the Company’s possessions from the Sikhs and others 
in the north-west and the Rajputs, etc., from the side of 
Rajasthan.* 

Actuated by these considerations the British authorities took 
prompt action and brought this territory under their control. 
At the very outset, they established a Residency at Delhi. The 
officer incharge of the Residency was called Resident who perform¬ 
ed various duties of political, civil, judicial and military nature.’ In 
order to respect the Mughal Emperor's regal prejudices the Resident* 
carried out all administrative work in the Emperor’s name. 

Barring the ‘assigned territory’ the whole of Haryana was 
divided among a few persons who had rendered meritorious 
services to the British against the Marathas. By this measure, 


4. The Southern parganas were first given to the Raja of Bharatpux in 
October 1803. But they were taken back soon afterwards. 

5. Since the expenses or the Royal House hold were to be met by the 
revenue collected from the assigned territory, the Mughal Emptor was auth¬ 
orised to nominate his own man (firwaa) foe the collection of revenue. 

6. Foe this purpose a cantonment was established at Karnsl. A battalion 
of soldiers was stationed there. Besides this, for the security and defence of 
the city of Delhi and the region adjacent to the Rajput sutes another canton¬ 
ment was established at Bhadawas. a place 7 miles from Rewiri. It was a very 
startigic place commanding all the roads and approaches from Rajasthan. 
Three battalions uf infantry were stationed there. 

7. The following persons held this post: Ochierlony (1803-6), Scton 
(1806-10), Metcalfe (1810-18). Ochierlony (1818-21). Fraser and Ross (1821-2$). 
Afterwards Residents and Comtssioners : Matcalfe (I82S-27), Cokbrook (1827- 
29), Fraser and Howkins (1829-30). Martin (U30-38). Afterwarda Agents: 
Fraser (1832-35;, Metcalfe (1835-53), Fraser (1853-57). 

8. Foreign Secret Proceeding!, No. 422, June 20, 1805. 
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besides rewarding the loyalists, the Company stood to gain 
militarily and politically too, because these states formed a series 
of buffer outposts between the British border and the Sikhs.* • 

Nawab Ise Khan of Farukhnagar and Raja Bahadur Singh of 
Bullabhgarh were confirmed in their Jagirs. 11 Faiz Talab Khan 
received the pargana of Pataudi. 1 * Ahmed Bakhsh Khan was given 
the parganas of Loharu and Ferozepur-Jhirka." Rao Tej Singh 
was given an isiamarari Jagir of 87 villages in the Rewari pargana. 1 * 

The parganas of Hodal and Palwal were given to Murtaza Khan 
and Muhammad Ali Khan Afrid. 1 * The parganas of Rohtak, 

Meham. Beri, Hissar, Hansi, Agroha, Tosham, Barwala and 
Jamalpur were given to Bambu Khan, brother of notorious 
Ghulam Qadir Rohilla and Ahmed Bakhsh, Vakil of Raja of 
Alwar one by one, but on account of the serious opposition of the 
people they “resigned their uncomfortable position.” After that 
these parganas were given to Abdus Samad Khan, but he too could 
not control the "turbulent people,’.’ and soon exchanged this Jagir 
with the parganas or Nahar, Bahu and the villages of Dujana, 
etc.” Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan of Muzaffarnagar (U.P.) was 
given some villages in the pargana of Karnal in exchange of his 
Jagir at Muzaffarnagar. 1 ' Nawab Daler Khan of Kunjpura, 1 * 


9. Settlement Report (S.R.) Rohtak, 1873-79. p, 30. 

10. File B/163 (Punjab state Archives), pp. 5-9. 

11. Foreign Miscellaneous, No. 282 (N. A. L) The sute eooisted of the 
parganas of Ballabhgarh and Pali Pakaul. 

12. Since they did not render substantial service during the Anglo-Maratha 
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Raja Bhag Singh of Thanesar,*® Gurdit Singh of Ladwa sl and the 
Sardar of Shamgarh, were confirmed in their Jagir.” Begum 
Samru of Sardhana was given a few villages in the Knrnal and 
Gurgaon pargana.” 

The company's government had thought that by dividing the 
Haryana territory among a few loyal princes they would solve the 
problem of this region. But the coming events proved that they 
were utterly wrong in thinking on these lines. Possessed of 
unusual indepcndance of character,** the brave and self-respecting 
people” of Haryana did not accept their new masters. The Meos, 
Ahirs and Gujars of Gurgaon, the Jats and Ranghars of Rohtak, 
the Bhattis, Ranghars, Pachhudas, Bishnois and Jats of Hissar, 
and the Rajputs and Sikhs of Kama! opposed the British and the 
local chiefs created by them. 

How the authority of the British was defied by the people 
of Gurgaon and Rohtak in the proximity of Delhi, can be 
seen in the following words of Metcalfe. Those were the days, 
he says, "when the force at Delhi was not sufficient to keep in awe 
the neighbouring villages; when the Resident's authority was openly 
defied within a few miles of that city; when it was necessary to 


20. He wu an ally of the Marathat, but later on Submitted to the British 
In ISM. 

21. He was also an ally of the Marathas, but submitted in 1804. 

22. Sec Kama! D. Q.. pp. 152-53: S. R. Slrta (1*79-83), p. 30. Owing to 
some exigencies on the part of the Goverment the Bhattis-Kamar-ud-din and 
Khan Bahadur Khan (of Fatehabad, Sirsa and Ranis) were left to hold inde¬ 
pendent charge of their ilaqa. 

23. S. R. Komol, p. 29: Gurgaon D. G., p. 55. 

24 Metcalfe says. The inhabitants of Haryana were - 'a considerable class 
of people more accustomed to command than to obey.” See Kaye, selections 
from the papers of Lord Metcalfe, p. 55. 

25. George Campbell gives an interesting example of this type : "I rem¬ 
ember one strong village in Kaithal, which for generations had made a point of 
honour never to admit a Government officer within their walls; they paid the 
revenue over the wall and that was enough." Memories of my Indian carreer, 
Vol. I, p. 52 
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draw a force from another district, and employ a battalion of 
infantry with guns, and a squadron of cavalry, to establish the 
authority of the Government in the immediate vicinity; when the 
detachment was kept on the alert by bodies of armed villagers 
menacing the pickets, and when sepoys who strayed were cut to 
pieces; when it was necessary to disarm villages and when swords 
were literally turned into ploughshares; when every village was a 
den of thieves, and the city of Delhi was parcelled out into shares 
to the neighbouring villages, of which each co-partnership 
monopolised the plunder of its allotted portion; when a company 
of infantry was necessary to attend the officer making the revenue 
settlement and even that force was threatened with destruction, 
and taunted with the menace of having its muskets taken as play¬ 
things for the villagers' children; when to realise a single rupee of 
the settlement then purposely concluded on the lightest terms, 
it was necessary to employ a battalion of infantry with guns ; 
when to subdue a single unfortified village a force of five battalions 
with cavalry and artillery was deemed necessary; and when the 
villagers instead of awaiting the assault, sallied forth against this 
force and for an instant staggered the advancing columns with 
the briskness of their attitude.’’** It was with great difficulty and 
suffering that the British subdued these people.” 

In the district of Hissar there was no Government at all 
from 1803 to 1810. The people were quite independent. As seen 
earlier, the local chiefs—Bambu Khan, Ahmed Bakhsh and Abdus 
Samad Khan, on account of the serious opposition of people, 
“resigned their uncomfortable position". So arduous task was 


26. Kaye. p. 55. 

27. How the people stood together to oppose their eoemies is very well 
described by Setoo : “Attack* (on them) were consistently rendered abortive 
by the local practice of assembling by the beat or (he tamale or alarm-drum of 
all the armed inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. A* every town and 
every village was provided with this aid to sedition, the magic effects of its 
sound in attracting the men of the province to the common rallying point can 
caaily be conceived". Foreign Political Consulatkm, No. 34, July 22. It09. 
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Ihis that when the British Government approached Raja Bagh 
Singh of Jind and Bhai Lai Singh of Kaithal to hold this region 
since their possessions lay quite close to it, they both refused 
flatly.** When Nijabat Ali Khan, the Nawab of Jhajjar saw that ^ 
nobody was coming forward to occdpy this tract he offered himself 
for its management.** But to him the government would not give 
for the simple reason that a man in possession of such a big tract 
in the proximity of Delhi could prove dangerous to them at a time 
of need.** 

Now lhat the Sikh chiefs refused to accept thi* tract and to 
Nizabat Ali the British would not give it for political reasons, the 
only course open for the Government was to occupy it themselves. 

This was, in fact, a very wise decision on the part of the British 
Government. The tract was very productive (Rohtalc, Meham, 

Beri, etc.). It was also very important for the promotion of trade 
between Persia, Qandhar, Kabul and Kashmir (India) because 
many important trade routes passed through this territory. These 
routes were important from military point of view also. They 
could be used with great profit for the passage of troops to meet 
any danger from the north-western side.* 1 

Actuated by these considerations, the British authorities, 
decided to occupy the tract. But its reoccupition was not an easy 
job. "Its inhabitants openly defied any foreign control and showed 
fight". Lord Minto, the Governor Genearal, took a very serious 
note of it and asked Seton, the Resident at Delhi, to act at the 
point of military strength. Consequently a big force was sent in 
March, 1809 under Col. Gardner. He was accompained by Col. 
Skinner with a cavalry force.** 


It. Foreign Political Proceedings, No. <2, Dec. 14, 1807. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid.. No. 104, Feb. 6.1809. 


31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 
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Gardiner, first of all, went to reduce the Rohtak territory. He 
marched via Ballabhgarh and reached Beri in the middle of 
March (1809). Here he met little opposition at the hands of the 
rebels. He called a meeting of the important persons of the town 
and impressed upon them as to how beneficial the British rule would 
be for them. Further he assured them good treatment provided 
they remained peaceful and came under the British protection.** 
Next the Zamindars of Dighal, Kahanaur and Nigana were 
brough under control.* 4 

After settling the Rohtaic region, as seen above, Gardiner 
went to Hissar. While on the way about 2,000 Ranghars and 
others attacked the British force on May 14, 1809. A bloody 
battle was fought at Balliali, a small village near Hansi. Although 
the villagers fought gallantly, they were defeated owning to their 
small number and inferior type of arms and ammunition.* 4 

From Balliali Gardiner went to Bhiwani, “a strong-hold of the 
rebels". Seton attributes two reason to the rebellious attitude 
of the people of Bhiwani. In the first the inmates of the town 
were very rich and they could easily afford to hire a big force to 
oppose any move on the part of a government to enforce their 
rule on them. In the second place, the geographical situation of 
the place was such that owning to the scarcity of water around, 
nobody could afford to stay there for a long time besieging 
the town.* 4 

In the people of Bhiwani, Gardiner found very tough opp¬ 
onents. So ferociously did they fight that a section of the British- 


33. Foreign Political Constriction, No. 56, April 10, 1809. 

34. How rebellious were these villages can be seen from the following 
couplet 

W tt ftriron 1 

wiff Stuff «i?, 51 ? hi II 

35. Foreign Poll!led Consultation, No. 56. April 10, 1809. 

36. Ibid., No. I, November 28, 1809. 
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troops fled away from the field. Not only that, even they were 
going to lose the whole game, but reinforcement under Col. Ball 
came to their rescue. After some time the British carried the 
day. 

After Bhiwani the British troops went to crush the Bhattis of 
Fatehabad, Sirsa and Rania. These people were well-known for 
their love for independence. They were the last people in Haryana 
to be the slaves of the British. A brief account of their resistance 
to the British rule may be given here. In 1803 Col. Browning 
came at the head of a big force to bring them under British con¬ 
trol. But the brave Bhattis gave befitting reply to the Col. at 
Sirsa. The British lost a great number of their soldiers, and the 
colonel ^was among them. The British troops had to retrcaJ 
leaving Bhattis as they were.*’ After this the Bhattis organized 
regular predatory incursions inside the British territory and despite 
their best efforts the British could not stop them till 1809.” In 
this year, as narrated above, the British troops launched an attack 
on the Bhattis after defeating the people of Bhiwani. The Bhattis 
were not a weak people. In the month of June-July (1810) they 
defeated the cavalry force of Col. Skinner. On December 3, 1810 
they were again attacked by a considerably big force under an 
experienced commander. Col. Adams. The Bhattis fought well 
this time also but they lost the day because their leader Nawab 
Khan Bahadur Khan fled away.” Next Col. Adams attacked Sirsa 
and Rania on December 19 and 21 respectively. These towns were 
also easily occupied because again the chief of the Bhattis of this 
region, Nawab Zabta Khan, fled away.” ^ 

The British treated the defeated Bhattis Chiefssympatbctically. 
Nawab Zabita Khan was given the jagir of Sirsa anJTtania. Khan 
Bahadur Khan got a pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem in the place 


37. Ibid., No. 70, Sept. 2. 1818. 

38. Ibid., No. 94, Dec. 28. 1810, No. 20, Jao. 7. 1811. 

39. IblA, No. 57-dO. July 19,1811. 

40. Ibid. 
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of his Jagir of Fatehabad. 41 To preserve law and order in this 
territory a considerable military foroe was stationed at Hansi. 4 * 

The above discussion shows that although the British became 
the legal masters of Haryana on Dec. 30, 1803 vid^ the Treaty of 
Sirji-Anjangaon, they had to wage a great strugle against the 
freedom-loving people of this region for many yearl (till 1810) to 
be the real occupants of this region. 

Administration to 1857 

After 1810 the British East India Company took keen interst 
in the administration of the Haryana region. As referred to above 
in the first section, the Resident was the head of the administrat¬ 
ion and in him combined the powers and functions of a magistrate, 
Judge, collector and a police officer. He was helped by a few 
assistants, whose number varied from two to four from time to time, 
in the discharge of these multifarious duties. The senior most 
assistant was called head assistant and he to officiate as collector 
of revenue under the supervision of the Resident. The second 
assistant worked as a magistrate of the city of Delhi and its 
environs and the rest of them were assigned miscellaneous duties. 
A brief account as to how the administration was run from top to 
bottom is given below. 

Revenue Administration 

Agriculture was the chief means of economy of the people of 
Haryana and land revenue was the chief source of income of the 
Government. As such, the British authorities directed their atten¬ 
tion towards the peasants and their agrarian conditions as 
soon as they assumed the Government. At the very outset, 
they declared that “from the earliest time to the present 
period, the public assessment upon land has never been fixed and, 


41. Ibid., No. 40. Jan. 26, till 

42. Haosi remained a military nation till 1818 when the troops of this 
plaeo were sent to the Cantonment of Bhadawas near Rawari. 
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according to established usage and custom, the rulers have 

exercised a discretionary and despotic authority.the tenants 

and cultivators of the soil have been exposed to rapacity and 
oppression. The Government had, therefore, decided in order to 
induce the cultivators to feel secure, and extend their efforts, to 
make a three years settlement with them to be followed by a 
second for the same period, and then by one of four years." 
Truly speaking, this was not transformed into a working reality 
by the authorities. In accordance with the Regulation IX of 1805, 
Metcalfe, riding^ on his elephant and surrounded by a band of 
troopers, toured the region in 1807 and made a settlement for one 
year and thereafter triennial settlements were made. As time 
elapsed and conditions became settled, longer settlements were 
made with the bigger villages. By 1820 there were settlements 
ranging from three to twenty years. The assessments were very 
heavy; less than 50 per cent of the gross produce remained with 
the peasent. The payment of the revenue in kind was replaced 
by prompt payment in cash. 4 * 

Police Administration 

For the enforcement of law and order a strong body of police 
was recruited and detachments were posted in different parts. 
The practice of the Regulation provinces, where the Police were 
supposed to inquire into crimes, whether they were reported or 
not, was not in vogue in Haryana. The police, with the active 
co-operation of the village people, stood a good stead in reducing 
the crimes and establishing law and order in the region. 44 

Administration of justice 

For the administration of justice the whole territory was 
divided into two parts : that of the city of Delhi and the country¬ 
side. In the city there were three courts for civil cases. The 
lowest court for petty suits of the value of Rs. 100 was conducted 


43. For detail* see Glimpses o[ Haryana, p. 81, 
44 IbU. 
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by three Indian commissioners, a qazi, mufti and a pandit. The 
second court was for ordinary suits. Here the Assistants decided 
the cases. The third or the highest court was the Resident’s own 
which chiefly heard appeals from the lower courts. The criminal 
adjudication was conducted by the Resident and his Assistants. 

The Panchayats administered justice in the villages. “The 
Panchas were gods" and they held legal as well as social powers 
to decide the civil as well as criminal cases in their villages. 4 * 

Besides these arrrngements of direct administration of the 
assigned territory by the Resident, the rest of the region was 
administered by the local chiefs. In their internal administrative 
matters these chiefs enjoyed full autonomy, but they were essenti¬ 
ally under the political superintendence of the Resident and 
enjoyed these powers and privileges on condition of fidelity and 
military service to the British Government. 4 * 

Changes in 1819 

After a decade of its introduction certain basic defects in the 
administrative system came to lime light. First of all the Civil and 
political authorities vested in the Resident were in contrast to the 
principles of effective administration and required separation. 
Secondly, the assigned territory from Delhi to Rewari and Hansi- 
Hissar was too unwieldy a tract to be administered as a single 
administrative unit and needed division into convenient 
sub-units. 

In 1819 both these defects were removed. In the first place the 
Resident was left with politcal powers only and a Commissioner was 
appointed for the internal civil administration. 4T In the second 
place, the assigned territory was divided into three divisions ; 
(i) Central Division including the city of Delhi and its environs; 


4$. Ibid. 

46. Ibid., p. It. 

47. Foreign Political Proceedings No. 32, April 2, 1519. 
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(ii) Northern Division including Panipat, Sonepat, Rohtak, Hansi 
and Hissar and (iii) Southern Division, comprising Palwal, Hodal, 
Mewat, Kcwari and Gurgaon. 41 The name of this tract was 
changed from assigneJ territory to Delhi territory. 4 * 

As seen above, under the new system the Resident was in¬ 
charge of the polical affairs and the Commissioner held the charge 
of the civil administration. The Commissioner's duties were 
practically the same as those of the Board of Revenue with regard 
to revenue and customs, those of superintendent with regard to 
Police affairs and those of a court of appeal in the case of civil 
judicature.* 0 The Commissioner was helped by three assistants, 
one for each division, in the performance of his duties.** 

The system of plural executive worked till 1825. But as it 
failed to bring the desired efficiency in the administration and 
created disharmony at the top, it was given up in 1825. The 
Resident again got all the powers of political and Civil nature.* 4 
But after four years Lord Bentick again bifurcated the office of 
Resident and gave the work of internal administration to a Civil 
Commissioner.* 3 

Charter Act of 1833 

By the charter Act of 1833, the North-Western Provinces was 
formed with its headquarters at Agra. Under the new arrange¬ 
ment the Haryana region was made one of the six divisions of the 
province, under the name of Delhi Division. Its headquarters 
were placed at Delhi. It comprised the districts of Panipat, Hissar, 
Delhi. Rohtak and Gurgaon. Each district was placed under a 
magistrate-collector. The districts were further divided into 


48. Ibid. 

49. Ibid. 

50. Extracts from the Governor General's proceedings. Territorial Reven¬ 
ue Deptt., Nos. 52-54, April 2, 1819- 

51. Ibid. 

52. Political Despatch to the Court of Directors, Oct. I, 1824, paras 
85-86. 
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tehtilt which were placed under the charge of the junior officials 
called tehsildars. Each tthsil was further divided into several 
zails comprising a few villages. Each zail was put under the 
charge of a headman known as zaildar. He was usually a prominent 
person and served as a link between the villages and the Govern¬ 
ment officials.** 

In the villages the administration was entrusted to the care 
of the headmen called lambardars or muqaddams. Their main 
duty was that they, along with the palwaris, should help in the 
collection of land revenue. The village chowkidar worked as a 
peon and guard.** This set up remained intact till 1857, when 
the great Revolt brought about a complete change in the existing 
set up. 

Kripal Chandra Yadav 


53. - For details see Gllntfvti of Haryana, p. 78. 

54. Ibid. 
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Haryana and the first war of Independence*, 1857 


The British rule in Haryana from 1803 to 1857 proved beyofind 
doubt that the blessings and benefits received from foreigrnrulc 
can seldom outweigh the sufferings and injuries resulting from its 
self-oentfred policies. Their rule produced all round discontent¬ 
ment and disaffection. The grievances were social, economic, 
religious and political. 

Social Grievances 

Haryana lived in villages. The most remarkable institution 
in every village was its ‘village community’. By their wonderful 
proceedings these village communities had been preserving their 
old culture from time immemorial. How they worked is graphi¬ 
cally described by Metcalfe in these words : "The village commu¬ 
nities are like Utile Republics, having nearly everything they want 
within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down; revolution succeeds revolution; Hindu, Pathan, 
Mugbal, Maruth;], Sikh, English are masters in turn; but the 
village communities remain the same. In times of trouble they 
arm and fortify themselves ; a hostile army passes through the 


There is a great divergence of opiaion on the nature of the Uprising 
of 18)7. I call it the first war of Independence The reasons are two-fold. In 
the first place, since Indians had never before made an attempt on such a large 
scale as In 18)7 to oust the British, it can rightly be called the first wmr. 
In the second place, I feel that any attempt on the pvt of a subject people to 
throw off an alien rule automatically becomes a struggle or wtr for indepen¬ 
dence Thus it can justifiably be called the First War of Independence. 
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country; ihc village community collect their cattle within their 
walls and let the army pass unprovoked; if plunder and devastation 
be directed against themselves and the force employed be irresis¬ 
tible, they flee to friendly villages at a distance, but when the 
storm has passed over, they return and resume their occupation. 
If a country remains for a series of years the scene of continual 
pillage and massacre, so that the villages can not be inhabited, the 
villagers nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable 
possession revives. A generation may pass away but the succeed¬ 
ing generation will return. The sons will take the place of their 
fathers, the same site for the village, the same position for the 
houses, the same lands will be occupied by the descendants of 
those who were driven out when the village was depopulated; and 
it is not the trifling matter that will drive them out, for they will 
often maintain their post through times of disturbance and oppres¬ 
sion and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and oppression 
with success." 1 2 

The village communities entrusted the administration of the 
villages to a few elderly persons chosen from among them for their 
impartiality, just views, intelligence and position. These persons 
formed the village Panchayat. "The panchas were gods" and no 
injustice could be expected from them. The panchayats worked 
dispassionately. In the words of a contemporary British official: 
"Injustice or impartiality is not charged to these tribunals.”* 

Under the strict control of the panchayats, the villagers 
behaved decently with each other. In the words of T. Fortescue, 
Civil Commissioner of Delhi: "No instances occur of a proprietor 
being driven from the village by oppression or violence of one or 
any number of other sharers, on the contrary, it is observable that 
they tender each other the most friendly and essential aids when 
in distress. They will supply cattle, till the lands themselves, 
contribute money when a sharer has been really unfortunate and 
they will assist him in disposal of his produce in providing seeds, 


1. GT. Metcalfe's Minute of the Board of Revenue, November 17. 1830. 

2. Punjab Government Records (P.G.R.), vol. 1, 1807-57, p. 122. 
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bullocks and implements, should they be satisfied with him. This 

feeling.is extended to the widow and necessitous family of a 

deceased sharer and its effects scarcely surpassed."* 

In the early days of the British rule the Residents like Metcalfe 
had great liking for the village panchayals and the villagecommuni- 
ties and wanted to preserve them. But owing to the individualistic 
approach of the British revenue system, the development of the 
courts, the setting up of the new administrative machinery at the 
district and tebsil levels, these institutions lost their importance 
and ultimately died down. 4 

The village communities and the village panchayats were 
built up according to the requirements of the people and under 
them "they felt securer and happier.”* Their destruction brought 
social instability and the people felt insecure and unhappy. 4 
Economic Exploitation 

Agriculture was the chief means of economy of the people of 
Haryana and land revenue was the chief source of income of the 
Government. As such, the British authorities directed their 
attention towards the peasants and their agrarian conditions as 
soon as they assumed the Government. At the very outset, they 
declared that "from the earliest time to the present period, the 
public assessment upon land has never been fixed and, according 
to established usage and custom, the rulers have exercised a discre¬ 
tionary and despotic authority.the tenants and cultivators of the 

soil have been exposed to rapacity and oppression. The Govern¬ 
ment had therefore decided, in order to induce the cultivators to 
feel secure and extend their efforts, to make a three years 
settlement with them, to be followed by a second for the same 


3. Ibid., p. 121. 

. 4. The panchayau lost their importance partly in 1*20 when the report 

was divided ioto districts with collectors as an agency or giving justice above 
the panchayatt, and completely in 1833 when the territory was tnnsTmed from 
the Bengal Presidency to the newly formed North-West Province*. 

5. R.C. Dutt, Economic Hillary of India, voL II, p. 89. 

6. Ibid. 
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period, and then by one of four years." 7 Truly speaking, this was 
not transformed into a working reality by the authorities.' In 
accordance with the Regulation IX of 1805, Metcalfe, riding on his 
elephant and surrounded by a band of troopers, toured the region 
in 1807 and made a settlement for one year and after wards triennial 
settlements were made. As time elapsed and conditions became 
settled, longer settlements were made with the bigger villages. By 
1820 there were settlements ranging from three to twenty years. 
These assessments were very heavy—less than 50 per cent of the 
gross produce remained with the peasant. The payment of the 
revenue in kind was replaced by prompt payment in cash.' 

The British settlements literally ruined the peasantry in Har- 
yana. They were not enforced with the consent of the people. 
On the other hand, "when the settlement was made the headmen 
were imprisoned till they agreed to the terms offered and, having 
accepted them, till they furnished security for payment." 1 ' The 
poor farmers, when they could not afford to pay the revenue 
which the village headmen had agreed to pay under compulsion, 
had to visit jail 4 to 5 times "in a matter of a few years." 11 

The mode of collection of land revenue was as extortionate 
as the assessment was oppressive- "The collections were made in 
February and September, long before the harvest". To cite an ex¬ 
ample of oppression, in a small tract in Kama! "136 horsemen 
were retained for the collection of the revenue, while 22 sufficed 
for the police duties of the same tract.” 1 * 

• In the pargana of Kama), to escape ruination, "the inhabi¬ 
tants of some villages, nearly in mass, had abandoned their lands 
and homes and migrated to distant parts.” 1 ' A painful picture of 


7. Stlllrmtnl Rtpori (S.R) Rohtak, pp. 101-3. 
g. fmprrlal Gazttttrr of India (I.G.I.), Pinjab, voJ. II, p. 257. 
9. S. R. Rohtak. pp. 101-3: P.G.R., vol. I, p. 19; Spear, p. 86. 
10. S.R. Kama!, p 46. 

It. Ibid., p. 47. 

12. Ibid., I.G.I., Pinjab, vot. II. p. JI0. 

13. Ibid. 
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the condition of the people of the Sonepat pargana is drawn in 
The Settlement Report of the Delhi District. The nine villages of 
Pabasara, Chidy Yusufpur, Chasanaii, Ghyaspur, Sunpara, 
Pabnera, Patti Brahmanan and Begha, which were settled in 1826, 
were completely deserted by 1842. 14 The revenue reports of those 
days are full of such remarks as “this village is entirely abandoned; 
half the villagers have run away; only five families are left in this 
village. ” u 


A report from the Karnal district revealed many interesting 
facts regarding “the principles of the early settlements" of the 
British. The village of Chatra Bahadurpur, which had been assessed 
for Rs. 860. was made to pay Rs. 1.400; Malta Mazra. assessed 
at Rs. 2,180, beat Chatra Bhadurpur, hollow in poverty Kishampur 
assessed at Rs. 41.309 was inhabited by a few samindars only 
and they were all crushed by poverty; and A tael, which suffered 
more than any of these villages on account of over-assessment, 
was deserted completely by its inhabitants. 1 * A similar tale of over¬ 
assessment and ruination of villages by previous settlements is 
told in John Lawrence’s report on the settlement of the Rewari 
pargana of the Gurgaon district, which he assessed in 1836.” Tho¬ 
ugh he effectuated reduction in the district, the oppressed peasantry 
did not feel comfortably relieved. In the district of Rohtak, says 
the settlement report of the same tract, “the injudiciously heavy 
revenues have greatly retarded the progress of the district”. 1 * In 
the district of Hissar three settlements for 10, 5 and I years were 
made from 1815 to 1840. But in all of them “the demand was so 
high" that it literally pauperized the cultivators. There was 
“complete disregard of bad seasons”. The poverty-stricken 
masses when pressed hard to pay the revenue had no alternative 


14. S.R. Delhi, p. 141. 

15. S.R. Karnal. p. 48. 

16. S.R. Delhi, p. 48. 

17. Dovic. The Punjab Settlement Manual, p. 10. 

18. S.R. Rohtak, p. 138. 
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but to '‘move off into the native states* 1 in their neighbourhood. 1 * 
The over-assessments literally ruined the economy of the peasants. 
Since nothing was left with them for a rainy day, whenever the 
monsoons failed they experienced a terrible famine. The most 
distressing thing was that the Government on such occasions did 
not help the peasants in tiding over the difficult situations. In 
consequence the people experienced terrible distress and great 
loss of human and animal lives.* 0 

Some of the terrible famines during this period were in the 
years 1812-13, 1817-18, 1824-25, 1833-34, 1837-38, 1841-42, 1851- 
52, and 1857-58. Thousands of men and animals died of starva¬ 
tion during these famines, agricultural operations were suspended 
and most of those who survived fled to distant lands.* 1 

The famines brought diseases and epidemics in their train. 
Cholera, malaria and other fevers took hold of the people whose 
vitality was affected by starvation. After every famine a long toll 
of victims were claimed by the diseases. The most severe epidemic 
spread in the year 1841. Fever ravaged the whole Haryana. 
In 1843 another attack of the similar epidemic took place and so 
severe was its fall that hundreds of thousands of people died of it." 
It is surprising that no relief works were organized by the Govern¬ 
ment during the terrible outbreaks of the fatal epidemics. 

Religious Grievances 

Muslims. The British interfered in the religious affairs of the 
Muslims. Ever since the occupation of Haryana by them in 
December, 1803, a number of Christian missionaries, patronized by 
the Government officials, roamed from one village to another. 
They converted many low-born Muslims to their faith. They 


19. Punjab, yol. II, p. 218. 

20. Hiisar Dlstrkt' Gaze liter (D.G.), p. 180. 

21. S.R. Rohiak, pp. 44-49; /Carnal D.G., pp. 21-25; Hlsiar D.G., pp. 180- 
3; C.R.I. 1951. vol. VIII. pt. IA. pp. 65^4. 

22. /Carnal D.G ., pp. 23-25. 
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criticized, condemned and ridiculed the Muslim scriptures and 
the Prophet in the streets.bnzars and other public places without 
the least hesitation or fear. 

The religious class of the ulema took strong exception to such 
religious interference. They became quite convinced that their 
religion was not safe in the British raj. Besides the religious inter¬ 
ference, the British rule also made the ulema and the upper class 
third rate subjects. With the establishment of the civil courts in 
which the high officials were British and the lower ones mostly 
Hindus, the ulema stood to lose every thing, for it were they who 
generally filled the posts of qazit and muftis in the Indian courts 
in the past. Next, the indigenous schools, in which ulema got 
employment as teachers, were also replaced by the English 
schools.' 1 The economic ruination of the Muslim cultivators and 
artisans with whom the ulema were associated as their religious 
teachers and guides and who gave in return voluntary financial 
subsidies to them, further worsened their lot.* 4 In consequence 
the ulema held the British as their enemy number one. As a 
matter of fact, since the ulema had great influence on the 
masses, they openly preached that the British were enemies of 
their faith. Consequently the Muslim masses did not like British 
rule at all. 

Hindus. Hindus formed a great majority in Haryana. Like 
the Muslims they also disliked the British rule for religious, cul¬ 
tural and a host of other reasons. The Christian missionaries who 
used to roam from village to village after the occupation of 
Haryana by the British, converted hundreds of Hindus to their 
faith. Besides, Hindu seers and scriptures were ridiculed in the 
streets, bazars and others public places by the missionaries and 
other Christians. The Brahmans and the Kshatriya castes, 
such as Rajputs, Jats, Ahirs, etc., and the lower castes were 
very unhappy due to this interference. Besides, the revenue 


23. See History of the Freedom Morement, Pakistan, vd. II, pt. II, p. Ml. 

24. Hussain, The Destiny of Indian Muslims, pp. 21-22. 
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policy of the British Government has economically ruined the 
Hindu agricultural castes. Consequently, they nursed a strong feel¬ 
ing of resentment against this rule and when they got a chance to 
destroy it in 1857, they seized the opportunity with both hands. 

Political Grievances 

With the advent of the British rule, the sons of the soil lost 
their political importance. The princes were the worst 
sufferers. They ceased to enjoy the age-old proud privilege of 
being recognized as the natural leaders of their men. In conse¬ 
quence these chiefs nursed a grudge against the British rule. 
A true picture of their feelings is painted by a contemporary 
Englishman thus: “Ever hostile in heart to the great Government 
under whose shadow he (chieftain) exists, his ears prick up and 
eyes brighten when he hears of disaster true or invented."** 

Not satisfied with reducing the authority and power of the 
princes, the Government adopted the policy of finishing off as 
many of them as possible after 1810. Many of the sovereign 
possessions were declared ordinary grants for life only and were 
resumed after the death of their holders. Nawab Zabta Khan lost 
his state of Rania in 1818.” In 1843, Kaithal was occupied.” 
Then came the turn of the State of Ladwa in 1845.** In 1850, the 
state ol'Thanesar was acquired.” 

The descendants of the chiefs of the "lapsed states" turned 
out to be staunch enemies of the British. As an example, a con¬ 
temporary account may be quoted from a letter of Tula Ram, the 
Rao of Rewari, from whose grandfather Rao Tej Singh, his estate 
worth Rs. 20 lacs per annum was taken by the British in 1803 and 
an Jstamarari Jaglr of 87 villages was given in return. 
He wrote to equal Emperor Bahadur Shah as follows: "Point for 


23. Calcutta Review, September 1139, p. 104 

26. S.R. Slrta. p. JO, 

27. S.R Kama, f, para 97. pp. 34-35. 

24. Ibid. 

29. Ibid. 
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the perusal of Your Majesty is that the pnrgana of Rewari, 
together with other parganas, yielding the annual revenue of about 
rupees twenty lakhs, was awarded in jagir to my forefathers by the 
sanads issued by the Emperors of India which remained in 
possession of my forefathers till the domination of the British 
Government and the above mentioned jagir too had been in their 
possession when the British took possession of the said jagir from 
them and the property worth rupees one lakh was given to my 
forefathers as a lease in perpetuity. The sanads issued to my fore¬ 
fathers were taken from them and kept in the records of the British 
Government. Consequent upon (his injustice, my forefathers passed 
their lives in adverse financial circumstances and were praying to 
God, the Almighty, day in and day out, for the time when the 
Imperial Government will be able to gain the lost power again.” And 
when the opportunity of such a nature came to them in 1857 the 
disaffected princes became very happy. In the words of the same 
person : “Thanks to God, the Almighty, that after the prayer of day 
and night the much desired day has arrived, that is, the said terri¬ 
tory has again come under the empire of Your Majesty and I am 
extremely pleased to see these days full of happiness.”* 0 

The foregoing discussion shows that The British rule of half 
a century in Haryana from 1803 to 1857 produced a great deal of 
discontent and disaffection among the people. Their destruction 
of the village communities, the panchayats and natural leaders 
brought social instability in the society; their economic policy of 
exploitation caused pauperization of the masses; the work of the 
Christian missionaries, who were supported by the Government 
officials, caused consternation in the minds of the people. The 
regular visitations of the terrible famines and deadly epidemics 
had made the life of the people unhappy and miserable. These 
factors prepared the ground for revolt in Haryana. It only 
required a spark for the burstiog forth of a great conflagration. 
This was provided by the sepoys at Ambala and Meerut on May 
10, 1857 and at Delhi on the llth. 
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II 

On hearing the news of the catastrophes at Ambala, Meerut 
and Delhi, the people of Haryana who arc well-known for their 
valour, unflinching courage, manliness of spirit and unusual love 
for freedom, rose en masse and opposed the British tooth and 
nail, A district-wise account of their activities is given below : 

% 

Gurgaon District 

On the 13th May 1857 the mutineers of Meerut and Delhi 
attacked Gurgaon." W. Ford, the Deputy Commissioner could 
not oppose them effectively and fled away along with other British 
officers. This led the people to believe that the British rule had 
ceased to exist. Consequently the flames of rebellion flared up 
in the most virulent form in the whole of the district, more parti¬ 
cularly in Mewat and Ahirwal (tehsil Rewari).” 

Mewat 

The Mewatis rose up at once in great numbers. Their natural 
leaders and chaudharis addressed letters to Bahadur Shah acknow¬ 
ledging him the Emperor of Hindustan and began to conduct the 
'fathom’ of their villages and localities in accordance with his 
instructions.” 

In the last week of May almost the whole of the rural Mewat 
had come under the rule of Emperor Bahadur Shah; and large 
gatherings of the villagers attacked the towns of Tauru, Sohna, 
Ferozepur Jhirka, Punhana, Piningwan, Nuh, etc., and captured 
thsm." After that in the parganas of Hodal and Hathin some 
‘loyalist’ elements were routed.” 


31. File Ry 191 (State Archives. Punjab. Patiala); Jawala Sahai, The Loyal 
Rajputana, p. 260; Mead. The Sepoy Reroll, pp. 97-9*. 

32. Jawla Sabai. 260. 

33. File R/269; Trial of Bahadur Shah. p. 118; Sultan Akhbar, June 10. 
1857; Glimpses of Haryana, p. 85. 

34. Nuh was takes after a deadly fight with the loyahst-khanzadaa. 

35. See Gurgaon District Gazetteer, 1910, pp. S-6. 
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In ihc middle of June Major W.F. Eden, the Political Agent 
at Jaipur came and stayed in this region for a few months with a 
view to “destroying the rebels". But all went in vain. Sickness, 
discontent and growing spirit of revolt among his troops obliged 
him to return to Jaipur in August. 1857.** 

Ahirwal 

Like the Mewatig, the Ahirs of Rewari region also played a 
significant role in ousting the British from their country. Their 
leader was Rao Tula Ram, an Istamarardar of about 87 villages in 
this pargana” 

On May 17, Tula Ram went to the tehsil headquarters at 
Rewari with four to five hundred followers and deposed the 
Tehsildar and Thanedar. He appropriated the cash in the tehsil 
treasury, took all the Government buildings in his possession and 
proclaimed, under sanction of Emperor Bahadur Shah, his rule over 
the parganas of Rewari. Bhora and Shahjehan Pur consisting of 
360, 52 and 9 villages respectively.** He made the headquarters 
of his Government at Rampura. a small village one mile south¬ 
west of Rewari.*• 

After the assumption of the rule over this region, Tula Ram 
collected one and a half lacs of rupees." With this money he 
enlisted a big force consisting of about five thousand men. 41 He 
set up a large workshop in the fort of Rampura and manufactured 


36. For derails see Foreign Secret Consuhaihnt, Nos. 440-52, Dec. II, 
1157 (N.A.L); Jawala Sahai. pp. 258-59; Glimpses of Harytmo. p. 86. 

37. His ancestors held a bit slate of the annual value of Rs 20 lakhs His 
grandfather Tej Singh did not render wholehearted support to the British 
during the Anglo-Maratha strife. The Britishcri were annoyed with him and 
they reduced the ancient state of Rewari to a petty isiamararlJaglr worth Rs. 
one lakh annually in 1805. For details see roy books. Rao Tula Ram—A 
Hero of 1857, pp. 11-13 and Ahirwal Ra Itihos, pp. 49-59. 

38. File R/192, pp. 281-83 (Sure Archives. Patiala}. 

- 39. IM. 

40. Man Singh, Abhlra Kuldlplka, p. 169. 

41. File R/192, pp. 281-83. 
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guns, gun-carriages, and other small arms and ammunitions. 4 * He 
maintained law and order of the highest degree in his area. 41 
Besides this, the Rao made strenuous efforts at rendering all possi¬ 
ble help to Emperor Bahadur Shah and the ‘rebels’ waging wai 
against the British in Delhi. He sent Rs. 45,000 for them 
at an hour of sore-need. 44 Besides that, he sent two thousand 
sacks and forty-three carts of grain to Delhi. 41 

Unlike Tula Ram, the other chiefs of the Gurgaon District— 
Nawub Ahmed Ali of Farruknagar, 44 Raja Nahar Singh of 
Bullabhgarh” and Akbar Ali of Pataudi 44 played a double role. 
When the people rose en masse in their states against the British, 
they had neither the means nor perhaps the will to put them 
down. Consequently they showed sympathy towards their subjects 
and offered lip allegiance to Emperor Bahadur Shah. But weak¬ 
lings as they were, they equally feared the British. Therefore, they 
decided to please both the sides with their dubious roles; thereby 
they could please neither. In the cases of the Nawab of Farrukh 
Nagar and the Raja of Bullabhgarh they paid the penalty with 
their lives, estates and property 4 * and the Nawab of Pataudi who 
had hardly done anything against the British during the revolt was 
severely reprimanded. 4 * 


42. Hodson, Twelve Yrart of a Soldier's life in India, pp. 331-32; Bombay 
Overland Times, in its issue of Nov. 1857, spoke very highly of the brass guns 
which were manufactured in the gun foundry of Tula Ram. 

43. File R/ISO, pp. 47-43 (State Archives. Patbla). 

44. Trial, p. 256. 

43. Flit R/192, pp. 211-83. 

46. Por hit double dealings see Foreign Political Consultations, Nos. 581-86. 
Aug, 8. 1858. 

47 For his double dealinp see Foreign Political Consultations, Nos. 5J-5S;- 
March 4,1859 

48. See File R/192. pp. 195-99; Delhi Division Records, Judicial, case No. 

6 of 1858. 

49. Foreign Political Consultations, Nos. 581-16, August 8, 1858; Nos. 51- 
55, March 4, 1859. 
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After the fall of Delhi on September 20, a big column was 
sent from Delhi under Brig.-Gcn. Showers (on October 2) 
to crush the popular upsurge in Haryana. Throughout the month 
of October Showers laboured hard to realize his aims. But for 
Rao Tula Ram of Rewari, he seized most of the rulers of Haryana— 
Nawabs of Jhajjar, Dadri, Farrukhnagar and the Raja of Ballabh- 
garh—dispersed their forces and took their forts 41 . While returning 
to Delhi in November, he carried fire and sword far and wide in 
Mewat. Villages on the way were indiscriminately burnt and 
people suspected to be anti-British were shot dead without any 
confirmation. Equally strong was the reaction on the part of 
the people. In the words of Showers himself : “From the time I 
entered the Gurgaon district I was in enemy’s country, that is in all 
encampments and during every march I was exposed to the attacks 

of the enemies' horsemen.I had to anticipate attack from every 

village that I passed.I had to be continually on the alert 

against an enemy.”** 

As soon as Showers returned, the Mewatis and Ahirs again 
came out in open and revolted. In the third week of November 
there was a serious rising in Mewat at Kot Rupraka and Pinighwa. 
Capt. Drummond and Capt. Ramsay crushed these risings. 4 * 

To crush the rising of the Ahirs under Rao Tula Ram, the 
British sent a strong column under Lt. Col. Gerrard. This column 
fought a ferocious battle with Rao Tula Ram and his associates— 
Gen. Abdus Samad Khan of Jhajjar, Prince Mohammad Azim 
of Hissar and the Jodhpur Legion—on November 16. Although 
Gerrard lost his life in this action, the Indians lost the day. 44 


St. Punjab Government Records, vol. VII, part II, p. 209; File RI188, p. 19; 
File R/I94, pp. 89-90 

52. Pile R/I9I- For derails see my paper Civil Rebellion in Mewat in the 
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Rao Tula Ram escaped and went to Iran, Afghanistan, 
etc., with a view to bringing help from these countries against 
the British. But he failed in his mission. His disappointment was 
total and he died in Kabul on September 23, 1863 at the age 
of 38. 

In heroism, valour, patriotism and self-sacrifice, Tula Ram 
can justly be compared with the most brilliant characters of the 
Revolt of 1857, such as Rani Laxmi Bai of Jhansi, Nana Sahib and 
Tantya Tope. It is difficult to imagine what this brilliant man 
would have done, had he survived after 38 years. But bis 
accomplishments in this short span of life are sufficient to crysta- 
lize the fire which was burning within his heart and which was 
capable of setting ablaze the combustible edifice of British 
Empire in India.'® 

Rohtak District 

Like Gurgaon, the people of Rohtak and especially the small 
communities or Ranghars, living in the midst of sturdy Jat popula¬ 
tion. “showed fight" to the British. On May 24, 1857, Tafzal 
Husain, an emissary of Emperor Bahadur Shah came to Rohtak 
with a small force. The British authorities tried to check him 
but they were defeated. Tafzal collected Rs. 1,10,000 from the 
Rohtak treasury and went back to Delhi. On bis way he attacked 
the town of Sampla and burnt all the European buildings there. 
The custom bungalows at Meham, Madina, and Mandauthi were 
also burnt.®* 

In those days hardly anybody was faithful to the British in the 
district of Rohtak. Kaye and Malleson (Vol. VI, pp. 140-41) 
admit this fact: "There can be little doubt that sympathy of the 
people, from noble to peasant, was enlisted on behalf of the repre¬ 
sentative of the Moghuls." Even the mafidars of the British 


55. For a detailed account of the life and achievements of the Rao see 
Rao Tula Ram —and Ahlrtral Ka lllhas, chapters 11-14. 

56. 5 R. Rohtak. p. 37. 
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Government, who enjoyed rent free tenures and several other 
privileges, stood against their masters. Fite R/I3I preserved in the 
Panjab State Archives, gives a long list of 59 mafidars who 
opposed the British. They belonged to all the castes living in the 
district. 

When Tafzal Husain left Rohtak, the district came in the grip 
of lawlessness. The Settlement Report of Rohtak (pp. 39-40) 
gives an exaggerated account of the factional fights among different 
Jat clans, but no incident of communal strife is there. 

In the last weak of May some "rebel detachments’* of the 
Haryana Light Infantry from Hissar, Hansi and Sirsa passed 
through Rohtak while going to Delhi. They burnt the buildings 
of the district headquarters and public records, files and papers. 1 ' 
In the next month (June 11) the 60th N.I. revolted at Rohtak and 
made its way to Delhi." 

In the months of June, July and August the situation became 
worse io Rohtak. To check it from aggravating further the British 
authorities at the camp before Delhi sent Lt. W.S. R. Hodson with 
a small force in the second week of August." The people of 
Kharkhauda made a vain attempt to oppose Hodson. Their leader 
Sub. Bisarat Ali fought heroically. Even Hodson admitted : "They 
fought like devils.”* 1 Next, Hodson met a stiff opposition at 
Rohtak. Indians fought ferociously and at the end the battle of 
Rohtak remained undecisive. Both the parties broke without register 
ing victory on each other.* 1 Soon after this, Hodson returned to 


57. See Fortl t n Political Caamttions, No*. 176-89. July 9, 1858 for double 
dealings of the Jfcajjar Nawab. 
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Delhi, leaving the districl under ihc care and watch of the Raja 
of Jind and some local chaudharis." 

Hiuar District 

In this district the uprising of the troops stationed at Hissar, 
Hansi and Sirsa set the ball of rebellion rolling in the last week of 
May.* 4 The people threw themselves heart and soul into the revolt. 
"The district villagers", reports an eye-witness, “created unheard of 
mischiefs." 4 * 

Muhammad Azim, the Assistant Patrol of Bhattu (a prince of 
the royal family of Delhi) led the people on behalf of the Mughal 
Emperor Bahadur Shah." At Hansi, Hukam Chand, his nephew 
Faqir Chand and friend Mcena Baig played important role and 
offered their services to Bahadur Shah. 47 

In June General Van Courtlandt, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Ferozepur, came to Hissar at the instance of John Lawrence, to 
reduce the district. Capt. Robertson acted as a political officer with 
him. 4 * The General was opposed in a very brave spirit by Nur-Mu- 
hammad Khan, the Nawab of Rania. The Nawab was, however, 
defeated and later on hanged. 4 * Besides the Nawab, the Bhattis 
fought action after action with General Courtlandt. But they were 
defeated by him. Their villages were burnt indiscriminately. Nearly 
133 persons were hanged and their properlics were confiscated." 


63. See Glimpses of Haryana, p. 53 for details. 
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Panipat (Karoal) District 

Despite heavy precautionary measures taken by the British 
authorities in this district, civil population rose up almost in every 
big village. Capt. MacAndrew informed the Government oflndia 
on June I, 1857 : "I find the country.....considerably disorganized; 
the revenue and Police officers are in the state of flight; many of 
the zamindars and big villages are quite refractory.’*" The 
villages of Rohan, Kukeor, Tarawari, Shah Partik, Ruloudh, 
Jagdishpur, Sandhu Kalan, Murshidpur, Malik Sundar Lai, Malik 
Khairi, Fazilpur, Kuberpur, Sultanpur, Patti Musalmanan. Turuf 
Rajputanan, Sunarai, Bursut, Surut, Orlana Khurd were some of 
the prominent villages that refused to pay the land revenue and 
defied the British authority." A Jat village named Bulleh, 25 
miles from Karnal, gave a very tough fight to the British. They 
defeated Capt. Huges of the 1st Panjab Cavalry on July 13.’* 
Reinforced by the troops of the Nawab of Karnal and the Patiala 
Raja, Hughes again attacked the village after a few days and 
captured it." 

After Bulleh the village of Julmana rose in open rebellion. 
Lt. Pearson made a vain attempt to capture the village. Next the 
parganas of Kaithal and Ladwa and the thana of Asandh raised 
the standard of revolt. In the month of June Lt. Pearson and 
Capt. MacNiel attacked and subdued the refractory villages in the 
district. Many villages were burnt to ashes, hundreds of persons 
were shot dead and hanged, and properties of thousands of persons 
were confiscated." 

Ambala District 

Despite heavy precautionary measures taken by the British 
authorities with the help of the troops of the Rajas of Patiala, 
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Nabha, Jind and other Petty chiefs of the cis-Sutlej region, there 
was a popular upsurge in the district. There was a rising at Rupar. 
Sardar Mohar Singh, a Kardar of an ex-ruler of Rupar. gave lead 
to the ‘rebels’. In league with Mohar Singh, the 5th N.i. stationed 
at Rupar also rose in revolt. Besides them, the Mir of Garhi 
Kotah and Pathans of Khizrabad and the villages of Fcrozcpur, 
Naraingarh, Thuska and Govindpur stood to oppose the British. 
Not only that, even the Banias and the Mahnjans of the district 
showed unsympathetic attitude towards the Government. In the 
words of Forsyth, the Deputy Commissioner : “On this occasion 
the wealthy bankers of Jagadhari displayed a spirit of disloyalty and 
elosefistedness unworthy of a class who owe all their prosperity to 
the fostering care and protection of the British Government. 
Such elements were severly punished by the British. 71 

By November 1857 the British were successful in crushing the 
popular upsurge in Haryana. Immediately after that this region 
was separated from the North-Western Provinces and it was tagged 
with Panjab in February 1858. 71 Since that time, till November 1, 
1966, it remained a part of Panjab. 

Kripal Chandra Yadav 
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Education in Haryana, 1854-1911 


Before 1854, there were no school* or colleges 1 maintained 
with imperial funds in the whole of Haryana (then called Delhi 
territory). At that time education was solely a private affair and a 
few schools functioned in several districts on the lines of "the 
village school system of the North-Western Provinces.” Their 
description has been given by A. Roberts in his Report for the year 
1849 in the following words : “Panipat district in 1849 had 105 
schools. It was composed of the pargnnas of Sonepat and 
Panipat and Karnal. Of 105 schools, 13 were Persian, 15 Arabic, 

27 Hindi or rather Mahajani, and Sanskrit 32.Mr. Johnson, 

the Deputy Collector, estimated the proportion of the school- 
taught children to the whole populations 1.8 percent. Delhi 
district had 321 schools, of which 270 were in the city, 8 in 

suburbs and 43 in the interior district. Rohtak had 46 schools. 

.and Gurgaon had 100 schools.”* 

Education was not popular with the masses. The agricultu¬ 
rists usually did not send their boys to the schools. On the whole 
the percentage of the total number of scholars to the number of 


|. Except the Oriental College for the study of Arabic and Persian, at 
Delhi, which was founded in 1792, and was supported by voluntary contributions 
from the Muslim gentlemen. It received a bequest of Rs. 1.70,000 from Nawab 
ltimad-ud-daulah, Prime Minister of Oudh. See Report bp the Punjab Provincial 
Committee of the Education Commission (Calcutta : 1884), p. 1. 

2. Quoted by Leitner, History of Indigenous Education In the Punjab. 
p. 18. 
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Ibe male children fit to go to the schools was very low. The 
following table* will bear out this fact 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOLARS 


District 

Percentage of total number of scholars 
to the number of male children 
ft for schooling 

Panipat 

64 

Delhi 

10-95 

Rohtak 

28 

Gurgaon 

3-4 

Hissar 

22 


After 1857 

The year 1857-58 is a great landmark in the history of the 
development of education in Haryana. After the great Revolt 
this region was detached from the N.W. Provinces and was tagged 
with Panjab. The educational set-up of the region was remodelled 
on the Punjab lines by the Director of Public Instruction 3 4 and the 
Government started taking interest in the development of educa¬ 
tion in this region. But this was in no way an encouraging 
interest and the progress was very slow, as the following table 
will illustrate 


3. Th* Calcutta Review. Vol. XIX, 18JO, p. 175. 

4. Foreign MiictUantout, No. 34J (N.A.I., Delhi) 
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Expansion of Education 

Table II gives the consolidated picture of the number of 
schools for each district of Haryana from 1860-61 to 1910-11. 
It will be seen from the table that the increase in the number 
of schools for each district was slow but steady. The rate of 
progress in opening of schools is recorded highest for Rohtak and 
Karnal districts. Yet Rohtak stood superior to Karnal in one 
repect that in 1880-81 Rohtak could provide one school for 45 sq. 
miles of area whereas the corresponding figures for Karnal 
stand at 1:75. This margin was narrowed in 1911 to 1:19 in 
case of Karnal and 1:11 in respect of Rohtak. The over-all 
progress as such goes in favour of Ambala District where in 
1911 one school existed for every eight sq. miles. The most 
backward district, it is discernible from the table, seems to be 
Hissar where one school catered to the needs of 102 sq. miles in 
1880-81 and by 1911 the margin could be narrowed only to the 
extent of one-school to 34 sq. miles, the progress being substantial 
but in no way meaningful in comparison to the other districts. 

The composite average figures for Haryana come to about one 
school for every 50 sq. miles in 1810-81 and one school for every 
20 sq. miles in 1910-11. This shows a progressive trend and it can 
be said that on average one school could be added to one sq. mile 
during the period from 1881 to 1911. It is now left to the imagina¬ 
tion of the reader to judge if this rate of progress is appreciable. 

Extent of Literacy 

Table III given on the next page will give an idea of the extent 
of literacy in Haryana during the period under review. 
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TABLE III* 

ENROLMENT OF SCHOLARS IN EACH DISTRICT 


Year Total Population No. of Popu - Population No. of 

Popu - of school Scholars lation of school Scholars 

lotion going age going age 


Ambala District KamaI District 


1863-64 

— 

N.A. 

— 

— 

— 

1,817 

1870-71 

1,035,488 

86,290 

4,929 

610,927 

50.910 

1,399 

1880-81 

864,748 

72,062 

8,319 

820,040 

68,337 

2.964 

1890-91 

863,641 

71,970 

— 

861,160 

71,763 

2,483 

1900-01 

815,924 

67,994 

9,133 

883.225 

73.602 

5,393 

1910-11 

689,970 

57,498 

9.559 

799,787 

66,649 

5,831 


Rohiak 

District 


Hissar District 


1863-64 

_ 

_ 

2,036 

_ 

_ 


1870-71 

536,959 

44,746 

1,791 

695,476 

57,956 

1,846 

1880-81 

553,609 

46.134 

3,562 

672,569 

56,047 

4,189 

1890-91 

590,475 

49.206 

3,386 

776.C06 

64,667 

3,636 

1900-01 

630,672 

52,556 

5,097 

781,717 

65,143 

5,085 

1910-11 

541.489 

45,124 

6,746 

804,889 

67,074 

6,529 


Gurgaon District 





1863-64 

— 

— 

3,629 




1870-71 

696,646 

58.054 

2,224 




1880-81 

641,848 

53,487 

3,807 




1890-91 

668,929 

55,744 

4,693 




1900-01 

746,208 

62.184 

5,139 




1910-11 

643,177 

53,598 

6,308 





6. IbiJ. 
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It will be seen from table III that there prevailed illiteracy 
of high magnitude among boys and girls of school-going 
age. From among the districts of Haryana, Ambala and Rohtak 
were leading other districts in respect of enrolment. Kama! 
lagged behind other districts of Haryana and could enrol 
only 8.7% of the population of school-going age in 1910-11. 

Curiously enough, Rohtak and Kama! were at par in this aspect 
in 1870-71 (4% for both the districts). Kamal could only double 
the percentage enrolment after efforts of 40 years, at the rate of 
•5% per decennium, whereas in Rohtak the enrolment rose 
more than three times. This incidentally suggests that there were 
factors other than the administrative—general pattern of adminis¬ 
tration being the same, everywhere which were responsible for the 
slow growth of education in these districts/ 

Adult Education 

The progress of total adult literacy in the period under study 
was more or less static. There had been no steady increase in 
female literacy, whereas progressive trend, by no way appreciable, 
in the area of adult male literacy was there. Ambala and Rohtak were 
somewhat in a better state than other districts in total adult literacy 
progress. The rest of the Haryana districts enjoyed only approxi¬ 
mately 2.3% of the total adult literacy in 1910-11. The progress 
in adult literacy, when roughly compared with the percentage of pro¬ 
gress of boys and girls, suggests that adult literacy was not of so 
prime importance to the people and the government, as general 
school education of boys.' 

The study of adult literacy also suggests the growing 
wastage in school education. Although the exact details are 
difficult to encompass in this paper, it can be surmised that the 
school enrolment was 9% in 1881 and if it is assumed that these 
children, after giving discount to death rate, grew to adulthood, 
only about 2.5% could remain literate in 1911. This means that 


7. Ibid. 
». IbU. 
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increasing enrolment in schools for the period under study does 
not remain very significant in view of their relapse into illiteracy. 

Girls’ Education 

TABLE III* 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


Year 

Schools 

Scholars 

Schools Scholars 

Schools Scholars 


Ambala 

Distt. 

Karnal 

Distt. 

Gurgaon 

Distt. 

1870-71 

9 

203 

10 

117 

9 

185 

1880-81 

— 

— 

2 

88 

4 

105 

1890-91 

— 

— 

1 

97 

8 

188 

1900-01 

4 

232 

4 

87 

11 

243 

1910-11 

10 

424 

15 

324 

16 

502 


Rohtak Distt. 

Hissar 

Distt. 



1870-71 

1 

16 

4 

133 



1880-81 

— 

— 

— 




1890-91 

4 

124 

— 

— 



1900-01 

5 

209 

5 

197 



1910-11 

20 

566 

11 

349 




When the number of girls shown in table No. Ill is compared 
to the number* shown in Tables I and II. one is at once struck by 
the fact that whereas expansion was somewhat planned and pro¬ 
gressive in case of boys' education, girls' education seemed to be 
incidental or at the most if any thing was saved from expenditure 
on boys’ education, it was spent on girls’ education, perhaps 
under the strong stimulation of the educated few or the wealthier 
section of the society. 

In girls’ education the district of Rohtak surpassed all other 
districts. Rohtak district started a girls’ school in 1870-71 with an 
enrolment or 16 girl* and could provide as many as 20 such school* 
in 1910-11 with enrolment of 566 scholars. Progress in H.ssar 


9. Ibid. 
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district seemed to be the lowest. It had 11 schools and 349 girls 
studied there during 1910-11. 

Two more factors are noticeable during this period which ore 
of profound significance. The girls, during the period 1871 to 
1911, could not pursue their studies beyond the primary stage in 
separate girls* schools. It means that there was no girls’ school 
of middle or high standard in Haryana during the period 
under study. Second factor is, although it pertains to one 
particular district, that is Ambala, that all the 203 girls studying 
in all the nine girls' schools belonged to Muhammadan community. 
This is indicative of the social inertia in other communities 
towards female education. 

This appalling state of affairs was the general reflection of the 
sad tale of female education throughout the length and breadth 
of this country. There were only 21 high schools in whole of 
India in 1920-21. l * It can be said, however, with justification 
that the malady was more deep-rooted in case of Haryana than any 
other place. The administrative apathy was as much responsible 
for this as general social inertia of the time. 

Expenditure on Education 

It is difficult to estimate the pecuniary contribution of the 
provincial revenues for each district separately. The study, hence, 
is restricted to the expenditure on education as borne by the 
district boards and municipal boards which are supposed to be the 
main sustenance for school education in their respective areas. 

The performance of the local bodies maybe judged better with 
the help of the following table which can claim to be representative 
for the period of our study for there was no significant shift in 
administrative policy in regard to the role of the local bodies after 
1890—the year for which the figures are given. 


10. Resolution of Gulab Singh. The Lsflslaihe Assembly Debates, Punjab, 
Vol. I. 1921, p. 359. 
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TABLE IV" 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 
FROM D B. FUNDS, 1889-90 


District 

25% of district fund 
income exciutlre of 
grants etc. 

Minim, provl. 
reqd. by Govt. 

Actuals for tdu. 
gross exp. other 
than that on 
sch. buildings. 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

Ambala 

26,510 

29,982 

25,983 

Karnal 

25,363 

27,463 

23,376 

Rohtak 

30,077 

32.593 

28,665 

Hissar 

36,393 

37.661 

17,626 

Gurgaon 

31,468 

33,373 

24,459 


It will be seen from the table above that the district boards 
were required to spend about 25% of their income on education. 
Column III in the table includes 25% of D.Bs income plus the 
grants obtained from the state treasury and the amount earned 
through fees, etc, The table reveals that no district board spent 
the required amount of money. Of all the Haryana districts, Hissar 
presents the most dismal picture as it spent only about 50°„ of 
the required amount. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from the short study of this 
table. The D.Bs. did not attach as much importance to 
education as it deserved. Secondly, perhaps, it was beyond the 
capacity of the D.Bs. to spend the required minimum as 
they were called upon to spend on other public activities 
which could earn a name for them. Be that as it may. the 
position as a whole reflects, not happily, on the working of the 
Boards. Besides that, the reduced amount of expenditure is also 


11. Report on the Progress of Education In Punjab, 1889-90, p. 12. 
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a reflection of the general social inertia prevailing in the society 
at that time. 

Municipal Committees, apart from the district boards, were 
another agency responsible for education. The following table 
provides the figures of the expenditure on education from 
Municipal funds. 


TABLE V» 


District 

10% oj Muni. 

income 

Minimum provi. 
reqd. by Goit. 

Actual gross 
expenditure 

I 

11 

1U 

IV 

Hissar 

10,681 

23,881 

22,556 

Rohtak 

4,074 

19,145 

19,788 

Gurgaon 

8,767 

21,070 

18,252 

Kamal 

9,179 

22,355 

20,840 

Ambala 

8,888 

21,440 

18,590 


The Municipalities possessed other sources of income, in addi¬ 
tion to 10% of their usual income, such as subventions from the 
state, fees and the like. It is due to other sources, therefore, that 
the municipal committees could easily surpass their 10% of income 
to spend for education. But as regards the performance in ex¬ 
penditure on education in relation to the minimum requirment of the 
Government, it was as good or bad as in the case of district boards. 
Rohtak district, which earns an ame of distinction in this study, is the 
only district whose performance, as revealed in the above table, is the 
best of all. It spends more than the minimum requirment. On the 
whole, however, the situation is not in any way shifting in comparison 
to what we have seen in respect of the district boards. The corn- 
menu, hence, need not be repeated. 


12 . lbid.,p.n. 
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Reasons of Backwardness 

The discussion that has followed in the preceding pages hints 
directly and indirectly at the major stumbling blocks in the path of 
progress of education in Huryana. The major factors responsible 
for the backwardness are : 

(i) administrative; 

(ii) social; and 

(iii) financial. 

The officers serving in this region showed great apathy 
towards this territory. For instance, the Annual Education 
Report for 1889-1890 enumerates instances of the inspectors 
who never visited schools and many of them had to pay the 
penalty by their dismissal. 1 * Similarly the Punjab Education Report , 
1887-88 accounts for the decrease in enrolment in these words: 
“In the Delhi circle, the attendance has been affected by an unus¬ 
ually sickly season” as well as due to enhanced rates of school 
fees. 14 The same officer further notes: “Much remains to be done, 
before the buildings, furniture and apparatus arc what they should 
be throughout the schools already existing in the circle.” Regarding 
the role of private munificence in education in this region, he says: 
“The number of native gentlemen who are really interested in 
educational matters, and are anxious to found new schools or 
improve old ones, is very small."" Compare it with the following 
remarks of the Inspector, Jullundur district: “The year under report 
has been one of marked activity in respect of private enterprise in 
education.” 1 * To sum up it may be said that Haryana, during 
the period under review, had been : 

(i) a place of sickly seasons where almost eight years in 
every decade had been labelled as drought years; 

13. Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

14. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

15. Ibid., p. 16. 

1$. Ibid., ft. 17, 
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(ii) a region where private munificence had not played a 
leading role in the expansion of education; 

(iii) pervaded with social inertia in respect of educational 
expansion; 

(iv) more administratively apathetic than Punjab; and 

(v) a backward region with dwindling finances which ham¬ 
pered the growth of education. 

Taken as a whole the position of education during the period 
under review was far from being satisfactory. 


Sarwan Kumar 
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Literature in Haryana, 1700-1900 A.D. 


Except for a few works written in Sanskrit and Urdu, most of 
the literature produced in Haryana during the period under review 
(1700—1900 A.D.) is in Hindi : the reason being that this tract is 
predominantly Hindi-speaking. A general survey of this literature 
is given below : 

Hindi Literature 

As regards Hindi literature in Haryana, we find that from 1700 
to 1900 A.D., it abounds mainly in poetical works. Examples 
of prose writing are conspicuously absent during this period, the 
first attempt to produce literary works in prose having started at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In fact, like all other regions this was the age of poetry 
in Haryana too. 

The poetical works written during this period are mostly religious 
and philosophic in content and mystic in tone. In the latter part of 
the period “the sublime in Hindi poetry had already started becom¬ 
ing formal and divine love but thinly-veiled eroticism throughout 
the country". But in Haryana the main currents of Hindi religious 
and mystic poetry are quite clearly traceable and, the degeneration 
into formalism and eroticism becomes manifest considerably later 
thancUewhcre. 

The main currents of the poetry as exemplified in the literature 
that flourished and flowered in this region are discussed here in 
brief, 
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Nlrguna * Potlry 

Of the Nirgupa saint-poets of Haryana, known so far to us, 
Garib Das is the earliest. He was born on Vaifftkha sud! 15, 1774 
V.S. (1717 A.D.) at a small village named Chhudani in the Jhajjar 
tebsil of district Rohtak. His father’s name was Bali Ram and he 
was a Jat by caste. He is one of the very important saint-poets in 
Hindi taken as a whole. 

His book Hikharabodha contains 24,000pai/«*nd is considered 
by scholars as one of the standard classical works on the Nlrguna 
philosophy deserving of special attention. Besides this, two other 
books, Bijaka and Roinasdgara, were also composed by him. In all 
these works the learned author has provided a detailed and logical 
exposition of the dogmas and ideologies of the Nirguna sect. The 
people who believed in his bdnls were called GarlbadSsifis and this 
way he founded a sect* of his own which has even today many 
followers in Haryana, Panjab, U.P. and Rajasthan.* 

Garib Das’s contemporary saint Nityanand of Narnaul also 
made substantial contribution to the Nirguna literature by his Guru 
Graniha Sdhlb, containing his bdnls and a general work Satya- 
slddh&nlaprakdia. Since he had a very good knowledge of the 
Rdgas, he has placed all the padas in the Satyasiddhdntaprakdia 
under diflerent rdgas. Both these works of Nityanand are pub¬ 
lished. Recently we have come across a manuscript of his another 
work entitled Bdrdkhatjl, where he has explained difficult philoso¬ 
phical problems in simple verses beginning with Devanggari 
alphabets.* Jait Ram. fourth son of Garib Das, composed a 


1. Nlrguna meins beyood-quality. A dus of s aulas regard God as devoid 
of attributes or passions. U, beyood-quality [Nlrguna). This class of tantas 
has come to be called by this name For detailed information sec Barathwal. 
Hind! K&rya me* Nlrguna-Sampradiya, Lukcnow : 2007 V.S.: Para Ram 
Chainrvedi, Uttar! BhSrata K! Santa Paramparf, Allahabad : 2012 V.S. 

2. Nowa days Mahanta Ganga Sagar is occupying the hereditary gaddl of 
this sect at Chhudani. 

3. He died on Bhidon Sudi 21.18M Vik (1799 A D.) 

4. A birlkhadi was abo written by his Guru Gumani Das of Tauru, district 
Gurgaon. 
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number of devotional songs on various themes, such as Gurib Das’s 
Janmakatha, Alula Janma KQ Ahga, Dhruva Bhakta Katlid, etc. 
Recently all his hunts have been published from Robtak under the 
title Jail Ram A7 B&nion KA Sangraha* A contemporary of Jait Ram 
and disciple of Garib Da* was Dnyal Das who composed VlcAra- 
prakAla based on the subject of advatta. The book comprised five 
chapters and is written in que*tion-an*wer technique. The con¬ 
struction of the sentences in the book is greatly affected by the 
local Haryioavl dialect. 

One of the greatest litterateurs not only of Haryana, but in 
the whole of fadia also, in the latter eighteenth and eBrly nineteenth 
century, was Nishchal Das. He was bom at Dhannana (district 
Hissar) in a Jat kula in the year 1791. He got his education of 
SArtkhya, NyAyo, VyAkarapa, Vedas, etc., at Kashi.* He was a follower 
of the DAdupantha. Ram Singh, the Raja of Bundi, is said to have 
become his disciple. 7 

Remarkable for his creative genius, this versatile scholar wrote 
a number of monumental works in prose and poetry in Hindi 
and Sanskrit. His greatest contribution to Hindi poetry is his 
philosophical work VicArasAgara. The book has been translated 
and published in English, Bengali and Marathi. The opinion of 
the scholarly world towards this work is well expressed in the 
following words of Swami Vivekananda: “This book has more 
influence in India than any book that has been written in any 
language within the last three centuries."* 


5. These baytt were recorded by NarsinghDas. He finished this work in the 
year I8J6. 

6. He himseir records this fact thus : 

Wff* *«re if sw fiwt t 

Of' qnr «n?s % K 'ft * R'RI frx » 

*r «Tk fw tr fa* 9 ** % i 

It wnc* fort ftrmtm " 

7. Nishchal Das died In 1863. He was crerosted at Nigambodh Ghat, Delhi. 

8. Swami Vivekananda, Collected Works, Vol. IV, p. 280. 
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Hirde Das of Village Badli in district Rohtak (birth 1885 A.D.) 
composed on Nirguna themes two books: Hridayaprakaia and 
Nirgupabodha. Shankar Nath of Asthal Bohar (Rohtak) wrote in 
simple verse a biography of Baba Mastanath. It is published 
under the title MastanAtha KS Jiwan Charita from Rohtak. 

Jaioa Poetry 

Haryana produced a number of Jalna-Kavls during the period 
under review. The most versatile among them was Rup Chand 
Pandey. He lived at Kurukshetra,* and wrote a number of learn¬ 
ed works between 1623 and 1637 A.D. Of his works only Glia 
paramdnhl, MaAgalagUaprabandha, and Jina stuti are so far available. 
Except Kha/oland Ka Gila, which is a book of child-afTection songs, 
all the gtanihas pertain to the themes of Jaina philosophy and 
dharma. 

Another Jaina poet Anandaghana, 1 * of some village near Sirsa 
(seventeenth century) wrote an important work Anandaghanabahatari 
iat&iolt which throws light on the various aspects of the lives 
of the Jaina tlrthfihkaras. We have been told that a Jaina kati 
Bhsgavati Das of village Buria composed as many as twenty five 
poetrical works; but it is irony of fate that not even one of them 
is available today. A Jain muni Hema Vijaya's Pada Neml ndiha 
is also a useful treatise on Nemi Nath. 

Nlrmala Poetry 

In the region of Kurukshetra there were many mafias of the 
Nirmala” sect of the Sikhs during the period under review. Here 
many poets of deep knowledge of Hindi, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Urdu, 


9. Hit birth place was Salempur. His father's name was Bhagwan das and 
he was Agrawala by caste. 

10. He had another name Labhanand also. 

It, Nlrmala means pure- It is a Sikh order opposed to the A kalis. They 
do not undergo any rite of purification but simply receive amrlta like other 
Sikhs. See Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IX. pp. 375-76. 
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Persian, etc., had lived. They composed many grant has of literary 
merit. A general survey of their works is attempted below : 

Gopal Singh of Kurukshetra was a distinguished scholar 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. He is said to have 
composed twenty-five books. So far we have known his Bhirarasi 
mrita, MokhapanthaprakSsha, RdmagUd, and Rdmahrldya. Sant 
Ram Singh of Thanesar wrote Veddntaprainotlaramdld in 1834 
A.D. A granthi of a Gurdwara at village Dhaddi (Kurukshetra) 
composed two books (1153-54). On the philosophy of the Sikh 
religion. 

Most of the books of the Nirmala scholars are written in a very 
simple and slraight language. They depict their religious philosophy. 

Poetry of the Court Poets 12 

During the period under review Hindi poetry flowered at the 
hands of a number of outstanding poets in the courts of the 
Indian princes. Mukand Das of Palwal** (District Gurgaon) who 
was at the court of Raja Karam Singh of Patiala in the later part 
ofthe eighteenth century wrote Rasaiirontapl and Sarvasangraha. 
Another illustrious scholar of this period was Bhai Santokh Singh. 
He was at the court of Raja Udai Singh of Kaithal. He wrote 
a number of scholarly treatises on various subjects. The most 
important of his writings are AmarakoSa (Hindi translation), 
NSnakeprak&ia, Atmapurina (translation), Garraganjanitikd on 
jupjt, BdJmiki Rdmdyana (translation), Gurupratdpasurya. His last 
named grantha is considered to be a work of great literary merit 
and ranks among the great books composed in that age in India. 
At the close of this period Sambhu Dayal of Dadri who was at the 
Jind court composed Rukamanl-mangala. 

Sufistic Poetry' 

In the realm of sufistie poetry, the contribution of Haryana 
during the period under review is not striking. A number of works 


12. Haryana Chitra, Chandigarh, Nov. 1967. pp. 42-43. 

13. Ibid., pp. 43-45. 
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were written but they are all, save the works of Muhammad Afzal 
Qadri, 14 of little literary merit. Poet Qadri was born at Panipat 
and had great faith in sufism. His Bikafa kahani (1722 A D.) i* an 
important work. In it, he has depicted the force of love and 
its separatist effect (viraha) on human beings in a masterly manner. 
Besides him, Seikh Bahaddin Chisti, Ghulam Qadir Jilani, Sheikh 
Musa, Nasirul Haqq, etc., composed verses embodying the sufistic 
spirits. 11 

Haryanavi Poetry 

In Haryana people speak mainly Bangru, Ahirwati and Mewati 
dialects of Hindi. During the period under review a number of 
poets wrote in these Haryanavi dialects. Of the Haryanavi Poets 
Dedhraj of Nihgl pant ha is the earliest. He was born in the year 
1771 at village Dharus near Narnaul in district Mahendragarh. His 
father’s name was Puran and he was Brahman by caste. 

He was a social reformer and preached against the social 
evils of the age through simple verses written in Ahirwati. 1 * His 
bdafj have been recorded in Dedhraj kJ Ban ion Kt PothlV He is said 
to have written three learned works too, but they are not traceable 
so far. 

Baba Haridas (1807) wrote an interesting book Raja Ratana- 
sena in the Bangru dialect 11 Swami Ram Swarup of village Gauru, 
(Gurgaon) was a great poet. He was a social reformer too. 1 * 

M. He was so liberal in hit religious beliefs that he has assumed even a 
Hindu name Oopal for himself. 

IJ. Haryana C/iltra, Nov. 1967, pp. 37-40. 

16. A dialect spoken in the region around Rewari. For details see Grier¬ 
son, Linfuls/lc Sarny, Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 3, 43,49-51. 

17. I saw a copy of this trantha with Dr. K. C. Yadav at-Rewari. 

IS. For a detailed study of Bangru dialect see S. L. Yadav, Haryana 
Pradttha Ad Loka SOhttya. 

19. Against bride-selling he wrote: 

i W) Pr*r<i q< 5. *q qttsr jh oe q* % i 
ti) trm qft wru $ ^ k i 

tfo <*rj Jf qq Heft, q wq q*t * t 

u»W4q ns # % m ers qwrq « nq % n 
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He wrote a number of works : Krishnalild, Pupa-Dasani, 
Harithchandra and Shravaranira. He waged a relentless 
struggle against the social evils through Itis popular verses. Suraj 
Bhan of Bbiwani (b. 1869) wrote interesting books DulhddhdrI and 
Muzlum. In the latter work, the author wrote against the 
exploitation of the Indians by the British. It was written in such an 
anti*British manner that they banned the book and punished the 
author. Dev Datt of Gurgaon lb. 1869) translated Bhagvad Gild 
into Haryanavi under the title GltSsandesha. Ahmed Bakhsh, a 
Muslim poet, composed Sdnga Rdmayana, Guga Chauhdna, Saurafha 
Padmini, etc.* 0 

Hindi Prose 

The Hindi prose in Haryana during the period under review 
constitutes perhaps one of the earliest prose work in Hindi in 
general. In the early nineteenth century, the versatile writer Nishchal 
Das (1791-1863 A.D.) wrote two scholarly works: Yuktiprakdsha 
and Vrlttiprabhikara. Both these granihas have been published 
and they are masterly expositions of Adiaila philosophy, presented 
in a simple form with an admirable lucidity of expression. 

It is indeed a big jump from Nishchal Das to Babu Balmukand 
Gupta (1865-1907 A.D.), the great name in Hindi Literature. His 
works arc regarded masterpieces in the early modem Hindi 
prose. 

Balmukand Gupta was born at Guriani in Jhajjar tehsil 
(Rohtak district) on Kirtika (Shukla) 4, 1922 Vik (—1865 A.D.). 
In the last decades of the 19th century he translated a number of 
famous works from other languages like Bengali, etc. into Hindi, 
most famous of them being Modtla Bhagini (1889), Harld&sa 
(1895), Ratn&vall ndlikd (1898). Later on he made original 
substantial contribution to Hindi Literature by his learned works 
like Shimsliambhu Ki Chi((hd, Dilll-Bhdsha, Chlflhi aw Khat and 


^). All these ringas are available in published form. 
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many smaller works, such as Khilond, Khela-Tamdshd, Sarpdghdla- 
chikiisa, etc.” 

Babu Balmukand Gupta also made great contribution to the 
development of journalism in Hindi. In the words of R.C. 
Majuradan "Balmukand Gupta of Rohtak and his two associates, 
Amritlal Chakravarti and Prabhu Dayal Pandey edited from 
Calcutta a weekly paper, the Hind Bangavdsi, which was the most 
influential Hindi Newspaper during the two closing decades of the 
nineteenth century and considerably advanced the Hindi prose 
style". Besides Hind Bangavdsi, Gupta was also edited Hindus¬ 
tan, and Bhdratamitra. Like Balmukand Gupta another versatile 
genuius of Haryana was Madhav Prasad Misra who made great con¬ 
tribution to Hindi journalism. He is universally acknowledged as a 
great Journalist of his time.. He was born at a village named 
Kungar in district Hissar in 1871. He edited a number of news¬ 
papers and periodicals, chief among them being Sudarshana and 
Brahmana. Besides that, he wrote learned essays on various 
political, social, economic, and religious themes to the standard 
papers. All these essays of Misra are published in a book form 
by the Indian Press, Prayaga under the title Madhava Prasad 
Misra NihandhdvaU. 

Sanskrit Literature 

During the period under review, the literary activity in Sanskrit 
was of a secondary nature; most of the works being of the nature 
of digest and commentaries. But this was the case almost every 
where in India. 

The celebrated author of Vkdrasdgara (Hindi) Nishcha) Das 
(1791-1863) wrote readable commentaries on Isha-Upanishad, Kathd 
Upnishad, and Mahdbhdrata. Besides, he wrote many scholarly 
works such as Vritavivarna, Vritidipikd, Bhds/id Ayurveda, etc. 


21. For details of his life and work ice K. C. Yadav, AMrwal Ka tilhas, 
pp. 106-108. 
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unhappily these granthas, are not available to us today. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth century n number of Sanskrit scholars 
composed many Sanskrit works. Shridhar of village Desna 
(Kurukshetra) wrote a simple commentary on the Bhagwad GM. 

A two-volumed book Sutra Vriti is attributed to Haridwari Lai 
of kurukshetra. 

Urdu Literatue 

Being in the close proximity of Delhi Haryana always remain¬ 
ed under the direct socio-political influence of this historic city and 
the development of Urdu and its literature was on the lines similar 
to those prevailing in Delhi. Rewari, Jhajjar, Hansi.Hissar, Panipat, 
Karnal and Ambala were great centres of creative literary activities 
as far as Urdu literature was concerned. In the catalogues of the 
Urdu works we find numerous references to the scholarly works of 
a number of writers from Haryana. Unhappily not many of these 
works are available today and we feel some of them have been 
lost for ever. 

Haryana has also produced historians. Rao Man Singh, 
Bakhshi of Rao Tula Ram of Rewari, wrote a learned work on the 
history of the Ahirs (ancient Abhiras) in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It also deals with the history of the Rewari State 
from 1555 A.D. to the close of the nineteenth century. Written in 
simple urdu, it throws a flood of light on the political, social and reli¬ 
gious conditions of Haryana of that time. Its title is Abhtrakuladlplkd. 
Besides this work, another very useful book on history was written 
during this period by Ghulara Nabi under the title Tankh-Uhajjor. 
As the title explains, it is a Comprehensive history of the Jhsjjar 
state from 1803 to 1858 and throws ample light on the various 
aspects of life of the people of Haryana and the adjoining places. 


M The book is extremely rare. A copy of the book is with 
Dr. K. C. Yadav. 

2J. only one copy of the book is available in India. i« « io Su,e 

Archives, Panjab. Paiiala. 
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Of all the urdu literature produced in Haryana during the 
period under review, the creation of Altaf Husain Hali*' is the best. 
He was born at Panipat in 1837. His father’s Name was Aizad 
Bnkhsh. He was a great scholar of Urdu, Persian, Arabic and knew 
a little English also. He wrote a number of scholarly works 
in prose as well as poetry. They are : Mozamin-i-Hatt (1881), 
Sd aka tib-i-Hali, Maifalat-i-Hali, Alaqtubat-i-Hali (2 volt.), Musad- 
das-i-Hali (1879), Hayat-i-S'adi (1884), Muqaddima-i-sher-o shairl 
(1893), Debaeha-i-Dcwnn-i-Hali (1893), Dtwan-i-Hall (1893), Yad- 
gar-i-Ghalib (1897). Although all his works arc masterpieces; 
his Muqaddiina-l-sher-o-shaUi is truly “an epoch-making work.”'* 
Here, in more than two hundred pages, he has elaborately discussed 
the art of poetry as understood in the east and the west and "sums 
up the essentials which have been recognized on all hands as forming 
the life and substance of all good poetry-” 4 * To set an example to 
others he composed poetry on the modern lines and condemned to 
the old, stale and vulgar style hitherto followed by the Urdu poets 
He is rightly called the "Father of modern Urdu poetry.”” This 
literary giant of Haryana died on December 31, 1914. 

This brief survey of the literature produced in Haryana in 
two hundred years, from 1700 to 1900 A.D., shows that the people 
of this region, though materially backward, did not neglect 
their intellectual pursuits. In consequence (hey made handsome 
contribution to the Indian literature produced during that period. 

Ranjit Singh 


24. 1 am (hankful to my friend, Dr. K. C. Yadov for information on the 
life and work of Altaf Husain Hali. 

25. Abdullah, The iplrlt and jubilance of Urdu pros* under Sir Soyyid 
Ahmet! khatt, pp 140-41. 

More than seventy editions of this book have been published so far. 

26. Latif, Infhrence of English litrature on Urdu Literature, p. 10 

27. R. C. Majumdar calls him "the innovator of the modem spirit in Urdu 
poetry." British Paramowucy, Vol. IX, part II, p. 215. 
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Ch. Chhotu Ram : The Man And His Work 


The nineteenth century produced in India many great men 
who were able fully to display their talents in various fields 
of life; and in Haryana such a man was Chhotu Ram. 1 * 3 He was 
born on November 24, 1881 at a small village called Carhi,* 
in district Rohtak. His fathei's name was Sukhi Ram. He was a 
Jat by caste. A petty farmer of narrow means, Sukhi Ram could 
not give better type of education to his son who was exceptionally 
brilliant. Yet the boy achieved a lot. He passed his B.A. 
examination with flying colours in 1905.* 

Soon after leaving the college, the speedy choice of a career was 
forced upon Chhotu Ram by his adverse financial circumstances; 
and he became an Assistant Private Secretary to Raja Rampal Singh 
of Kalakankar (Uttar Pradesh). But his heart was not in the 
profession and he wished to get legal education. Aocordinly he 
left Kalakankar and proceeded to Lahore to transform his intention 
into a working reality. Hejoind law classes there but epgqj^nic 
of plague which spread in Panjab and Delhi soon afterwards 
obliged him to leave Lahore. But determined as he was to be a 
law graduate, nothing could stand in his way and he passed his 
LL.B examination after a couple of years from Agra in 1911. 4 

1. His real name was Ram Richhpal. Since he was the youngest of all the 
brothers, he was called Chhotu (l.e., small!, to due courae the second nsme 
became more popular and It replaced the former. 

I. It b near Sample, approximately 28 miles from Delhi. 

3. He pnssed his primary examination from Sample in 1894; middle exami¬ 
nation from Jhajjar in 1*97; and matriculation examination in 1899 from the 
St. Stephenson** High School, Delhi. He did bh F.A. two years latter from 
the St. Stephenson** College* Delhi. 

4. For details see Kaghubir Singh Shastri, Chhotu Ram, Delhi: 1965, 
pp. 28-53. 
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After finishing his studies, Chholu Ram started legal practice 
at Agra. But this city could not hold him long and he went to 
Rohtak, the headquarters of his home-district. Here he had only 
a few years to wait before he came to tbc front in the profession. 
He became famous and gained a wider clientele. 

Most of the clients of Chhotu Ram were Jats and other 
peasants from the rural areas. They were extremely poor people. 
Their poverty was not due to indolence, laziness or inactivity on 
their part but it was due to their exploitation by the money- 
lending class. Besides charging exhorbitant rate of interest, 5 6 7 8 they 
treated the peasants like slaves. Chhotu Ram being a son of a 
petty farmer had personal experience of the appalling conditions 
of the kisans. He remembered the treatment that his lather once 
met at the hands a of village Bania who gave him (his father) the 
punkha cord to operate the fan for him. At another time he was 
asked to sit down at the feet of the money-lender who himself 
occupied a respectable place on a charpai* 

Chhotu Ram gave a serious thought to these problems of the 
helpless peasants and strove hard to find out ways and means to 
effect improvement in their lot. T In 1916, he started a paper 
entitled Jat Gazette to make them politically conscious, socially 
advanced and economically well ofT.* How he proceeded with 
this work can be better explained by quoting his own words. He 
wrote in the columns of the Jat Gazette : ‘The peasant is sleeping 

like Kumbhakarna.I have been tryingto awaken him by various 

means. He opens eyes and again goes to sleep. The reality is 
that the exploiters of the Kisan have got such a gas with them 


5. The peasant* or Panjab paid Rs. 12 crores as debt to the money lenders 
every year. For detail* ice Darling. The Punjab Peasant Ut Prosperity and 
Debt, Bombay : 1947. p 114. 

6. Sen (E*L). Punjab's Eminent Hindus, Lahore: 1943, p. 13; Roghubir 
Singh, pp. 28-38. 

7. Raghubir Singh, pp. 57-81. 

8. See appendix 1 at the end of this chapter. 
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that they at once make him unconscious’.* In a very interesting 
but forceful manner he told the tale of the miserable lot of the 
farmers thus : "People call him an nodata (producer of grains) but 
nobody cares to think that he also needs grains for himself. The 
greatest wonder of the world is that one who produces grains 
remains hungry.'’ 1 * He drew the attention of the Government 
towards the exploitation of the peasants in the following bold 
words: "People break laws when they are not pleased with the 
Government, but khans will not behave in this vein. They will 
break the backbone of the Government. I, therefore, strike a 
note of warning to the rajas, nawabs and the Indian government 
that they should not exploit the farmers like that. They should 
not maltreat the Bholanath (khan) to such an extent that he may 
be compelled to take to the tandara nritya.' 11 

When the British Government did not move to help the farmers 
Chhotu Ram started preaching a JUtad against it among the y V- 
Kisans. To quote his own words : “The worst sufleres of the 
British rule are the peasants. We are being ruled by the black 
Banias (Indians) with the support of the brown Banias (English 
men): the latter are degrading us politically, while the former are 
ruining us economically. The Uum community, in fact, has been 
pauperized by the brown Banias through the black Banias from the 
very beginning.” 11 How such a rule could be finished was explain¬ 
ed by the Chaudbari in the following words : "Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians in India should unite together. They should 


9. Hi* exact words are as follow* 

form gnren e* i .* ** w t 1 

«sft -rfc % wtf ft graft t* g‘« * * & nw t 1 

«an* t t t. ^ ** 

11 <ra i fc fan* aft =ftc ft nw w ^ ™ 

119 Wft $ ft TO ft Wlft * l<ft * 1 

10. His address to a Khan Conference at Jodhpur, quoted by Raghubir 

Singh, p. 58S. 

11 . Ibid. 

12. Ibid., p.335. 
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realize that the same blood flows in their veins. And with this 
unity, we can attain swarajya.” 1 * 

From the beginning, the congress had great attraction for 
Chhotu Ram. He liked its programme. He had immense faith 
in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, and had especial liking for 
bis work of rural uplift. Perhaps nobody at that time under¬ 
stood better than Chhotu Ram what Mahatmaji meant by his 
famous statement: "To serve villages is to establish swarajya." 

He organized the work of the Congress in district Rohtak with 
great enthusiasm. In 1916, he became the first president of the 
District Congress Committee. Hundreds and thousands of Jats 
and Kisans of Haryana followed him blindly. This influence, in 
fact, was not exercised through coercion or by any other cunning 
means but by his complete identification with the peasants. 

The Rohtak kisons played a significant part in the national 
liberation movement under the inspiring leadership of Chhotu 
Ram. The British authorities got alarmed and the Deputy 
Commissioner of Rohtak recommended Chhotu Ram’s deportation. 
But higher officers did not endorse the recommendations of the 
Deputy Commissioner as they thought "it would lead to distur¬ 
bances in the district." 14 

In August 1920, Chhotu Ram resigned from Congress when 
they adopted the resolution of non-cooperation. He did not 
believe in non-cooperation and defiance of law. He believed be 
the "attainment of swarajy'a through constitutional means.** 1 * 

Although Chhotu Ram left Congress in August 1920, yet, to 
quote the words of the Editor, The Tribune, "he never got tired of 
appreciating the greatness of Mahatma Gandhi. He always used to 
say without the least hesitation that despite difference of opinion 
on many matters, the Congress was the party that he liked most."'* 


13. Ibid., p. 387. 

14. Sen. Op. Clt., pp. 14-1S. 

13. Ibid., p. 13. 

16. The Tribune, Ambala, June 10, 1943. 
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As seen above, Chhotu Ram believed that by entering into the 
assemblies and council and by occupying more and more scats in 
the services the attainment of swarajya would become easier.” In 
this regard, his advice to the kisaru was that they should choose 
their leaders with cool and calm mind.” 


On the other hand, he urged the Government to give proper 
representation to the peasants in the assemblies, councils and local 
bodies. He advocated that no residential qualifications should be 
imposed on the competent representatives of the khans. His 
letter written to The Tribune on May 1, 1920 is a vivid represen- 
tion of his point of view on this matter. "The imposition of any 
inter-district restrictions on the score of residence will seriously 
imperil the chances of any real growth of political life in the 
countryside. Rural areas cannot boast of any excess of thoroughly 
competent candidates, and such a crude application of the principle 
of the residential qualification as is proposed by the Halifax 
Committee will result in a political disaster of the first-magnitude. 
It is difficult to view with equanimity the prospect of a council 
swarming with mere dummies. And if the recommendations of 
the Halifax Committee are accepted, this will be exactly the result. 
Inefficiency, incompetence, incapacity and ignorance will be the 
only fruits which can be borne by the Halifax Committee’s recom- 
mendations."” The justice of this criticism was in time recognised 
and residential qualification was removed in 1923 M 


Chhotu Ram was one of the greatest champions of the Hmdu- 
Muslim unity and stood “like the Rock of G.braltor against 
the communal forces." He believed that "the right thing for 
Hindus and Muslims is that both of them should unite together 
in their efforts to attain independence."" Regarding J.nnahs 


17. CoupUod, The Const inntonal Problems In Indio, p. 172. 

Si Fatl-i-Husoln. A Mtiltai Biogrofky, 

Bombay : 1M6. P- ll °- 
20 . Ibid. 

2J, Quoted by Raghubir Slosh. PP- 384-«5. 
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two Nation theory and his demand for Pakistan, Chhotu Ram said : 
“We cannot say whether Mr. Jinnah has been purchased by the 
British Government, yet his movement has slackened the pace of 
Indian independence and the British are making excuses 
of Hindu-Muslim disunity, etc., for not granting swarajya 

to us.It is our duty to strive hard to bring about unity in 

India"** 


Chhotu Ram believed that the key to the problem of Hindu- 
Muslim Unity lay in Panjab. "If a solution is found in Punjab", 
he said, “other provinces will be simple to deal with. In the 
Panjab the problem can be solved only if parties or associations 
are formed on the basis of community of economic interests”.** 
Accordingly he formed the Unionist party with the help of Fazl-i- 
Husain in 1923.*' What this party stood for is explained 
in the following statement of FazI-i-Hussan : “It is non- 

communal, it is non-tribal. It stands for self-respect and 

patriotism. It has undertaken to fight for the masses.”** 

An era of peace, prosperity and plenty came in Panjab when the 
Unionist party of Chhotu Ram and Fazl-i-Husain took over the 
reins of Government in its hands. The communal problems were 
decreased and different communities started appreciating the view 
points of each other on every issue. The kisans got special treat¬ 
ment; their exploitation by the money-lenders became a happening 
of the past by the passage of such legislations as The Debtor 
Protection Act, The Registration of Money-lending Act, The 


22. IbU. 

23. Sen, pp. 14-15. 

24. For details regarding this party see SUcandar Hayat, •'The Panjab 
Unionist Party, Its Record and Objectives’', Times of India. Bombay. April 
1, 1937; Aritn Husain, pp. 302-11, 345-46; Menlfesto of the Panjab Unionist 
Party, Lahore : 1936; Punjab Legltlathre Assembly Debates, Vot. I, July 12 , 
1937, pp. 946-47. 

25. CM/ and Military Gaztette, Lahore, April 12, 1936. 
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Restoration of Mortgaged Lands Act, The Panjab Agricultural 
Produce Marketing Bill, etc. u 

Chhotu Ram was a great source of inspiration and strength 
to his party. About him Fazl-i-Hussin*’ said : ‘‘Chaudhari Chhotu 
Ram did excellent work as minister, his work as leader of the 
Unionist party is unsurpassed by any leader of a party in any of 
the provincial legislatures. The ability, the industry, the sincerity, 
the enthusiasm, the perseverance, the persistence, the courage 
and the independence all of which he possesses in pre-eminent 
degree have won him the gratitude of the province and of every 
member of the party.”" Another tribute to his organizing capacity 
is paid by Penderel Moon in the following words : “For a genera¬ 
tion he had been one of the main pillars of the Unionist party. 

He was a forceful politician of great renown."" 

The Unionist party was against the division of India. 
Chhotu Ram, to quote the words of The Hindustan Times, was a 
greut source of strength to his party against the ferocious attacks 
of the Muslim League." Consequently Jinnah became his staunch 
enemy. It was due to Chhotu Ram that Panjab. though a 
Muslim-majority province, did not come under the Muslim League 
like Bengal and Sindh after the 1937 elections. Jinnah tried his 
level best to bring the Unionist leaders under his influence by fair 
means or foul. But he could not succeed as long as Chhotu Ram 
remained alive.* 1 


26. For details see RugM* Singh. PP- l»*. ■ J* -7 * "JS £ 
their appreciation ** CMI and Mill,or, Gasene. Jan. 11. I** The 

p. 279 : "He h harden,. ^ 

Headed distinctly and considerably above the averaae. I wish F.rox 
possessed of even half the quali6cauons which distinguish Chhotu Ram from 
others”. 

Penderel Moon, DMde and Quit. London : 1961, p. 40. 
to The Hindustan Timet, Jen. 11 1945. ...» , .. 

j,. The Leader, Allahabad, Jan. 21, 1945 said: "Jinnah a failure l» the 


panjab a(6urs was due to Sir Chhotu Ram 1 
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There is no denying the fact that if Fazl-i-Hus-ain and Chhotu 
Ram would have remained alive for some lime more, "Jinnah 
would not have been able and would not even have attempted to 
win over the allegiance of the Panjabi Muslims and Pakistan would 
have remained an impracticable students’ scheme.”*' But fate 
decreed otherwise and by romoving Fazl-i-Husain on July 9, 1936 
and Chhotu Ram on June 9, 1943, gave Jinnah his chance. 

Cbhotu Ram was undoubtedly one of the greatest men of his 
time. He rendered distinguished services as a lawyer, as a 
publicist, as a legislator and as a minister; but his greatest contri¬ 
bution was in his championship of the cause of the poor peasants 
and the down-trodden. We still remember him as a dinabandhu. 

J. R. Siwach 


52. Penderel Moon, p. 287. 
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An extract from Ch. Chhotu Ram’s article entitled 'Bechara 
kisan,’ i.e, ‘Tbe helpless Peasant’. 1 

farnR xntfR rrtr rr rr% tins jr $, llftr* 5 RT- 5 R* it 
H«roi $ i r? <frft *r«Rt-ar^t Rtf rtrt |, jr, *tf, rwr 
*r* rt it tf tftn i 3», <tftf r> BTRtf ^ rirt atf $ i iff, 
wwt «rtT awnr jstf f**R *t ftf rr *tf *t RtfRfl $ i rtrtt! 
rYt Rftwl ft r$r-r?h rYt tYrr R$rY rt arm RTTt»r <n*r ft rthtr 

rYt RRTTR eft gRRRR RiT WPrft RflTRT Rtf RRT fRRT RTRT RT, «ftT 
RR ft Rtf RTTTT | I Rltftf RR aftT pRt% RT <?RT ^ $ ? RRT 

fair rwt 3 :* it rthtr jfHRi ft rrtY % rtr* | ! rr tfff rr 

■?RT RW*t RTRT R^T RR fYff fY fR % RRR J«tf & RfR* RTRT $ I 

ITRTR JW ft wfWRT iff * RRT Mt RRt* it Rtf Rltf $ I 
*R«TTtf RRT & RRT Rtft % *?T ft RRTRTT & Rtf jf fartf $ I R*-R# 
R^TR RR* rYr; * fat* ftf RT Wt $ I RRT fafflR $ fa RTT< 
R?t RRTR % f«TR% RT R*t 7?t RfYRT Rtf I JR ft f RT RTBT | RRT 
Wrft f Rftft 5R RTS ft RrRt Rtf *<ft fa RR% R^% RttfW ftff ft 
TtRTRT RT RR I * %RT^ Rtf wY|TT % fRR tf RR* RTR% RTR 
f I RTt it Rfcf RRRT 55*R ft fR RTR»R*RT* jtf RT* * fa* Rtf 
faRRT I RRT ftT RRf Rtf-ftf RT* gRTT *RT | *f*R RR RtfT $ tf 
tTR gtffR RRT* * fRT RRTT tf RT?ft \ I R^S-R^ fR?IRi, RtR* atfr 
RSRR tf 3R*t RRR it Rt RRT Rtf RTT<t I RRT TTR * fff<* tf? 
qVT R^T til R>RR R> R>R (TRtf) SWT R^ Rt Wit JTM RRtf *T 
RRT JRT RT^RT fRW^ *tf TrR RTR rYT fRR ^ RJRT *Y RTRT RT tfjT 


I. It wa* serialized in the Jet Gazette. 
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wtl* at fan T% fft faTtT W<T* «U7 at Tt H tlU f t «»nRTT I I JPTT 
gT Hi* % 5pT% % gT <*a «TTT*ft at * agf aTTO gt Tast $ I 
§ng *fh nta nr* aH ^a tft ana; »fg aa% nr* it gfaa at% tft 

atftlT I I TNT at* ITT 2T*RT OTTI | *t ** T< WTaftT TtaT UT 

mtft I I »ftj* at aa?l *TTVI^St gtm $ I fHfnq HT-Ra ntTatl TT 
at-at <ftn-tftn n't it f i anart at an at* ant* an* it fingr^ f trrftr 
5*t gar anar a m a* i *ft* faqr* aft aift at ga nag jtt 
aa* | fa *ft% *«ftn aa ^n fast* | nta a»ftn aa at aa *a it 
W«fht * «taa at aTO *T* f t ngnt it agt frft *TI?T?R irftf faTM 
aft getnn ar t^atnr n$f nnr aafr $ i ata art anrnt aft arg agTf 
nro* ag fantn aft jtftttff at ant ntn aaar $ ? ana $ nTs-nro it 
ait g<* »nftat! $ sntnnt aft n nra* nt% aarafant ! it ataara arga 
% *rwt I anrat Ann, natn *gT?ft gnafa fcaia gatnaf ait 
nntaf it nargT gar $ i graft fa fa n|t | i gaaft gaaro gnam a#r 
|, anat TJ5TT gm 11 gaar angar «rrarn at angar ngt, an nta 
itgan an aatgar $ i graft gtat an-*fmff aft ghlt ngf, ar^ ngro aft 
iftaft 11 $n nag-nag % anara nr* art* gt, ng am rcnaa nta aft 
nron % fang nr?ra nanr Nrr fnat aft far it it 1 ¥hnft 
vU. n«¥t?t ntff it ar^r Ptirit gt, Tg «ra% ntt at^ar % arrai ait nWt 
it yroT% »th T'tta & Tnar^ •*) ^ari Tiff Tarot 1 5*gTft attro tft%- 
nW % unjwt ir ttn: *rr?ft j, ag *t<ror ntro aft fata't eras aro aft*ro 
at^t ^t ja amT* tt rarnw atr^ at vtftrv it ?ror gar | mfar ag 
ro>gTT % Fro apt* naf an >fg atsT wx ^ 1 3a ifiat it «ttmr <roft 
(ataiam), ara, agai ataTfa it aa% faaf gt* ftntta a*t artfat arir 
gt 1 an n<ta faaTa na* a^ at ^at gf aaataft arft«% 4 r fan na 
^at ^ a% at ag fax at a^aara km ^ fa itit it gaat nar ift 
araa % aran it mat a 1 a^arrat artr fa* gr aaa farm % 
tt ar n^t agfft atft argana at aatnr aat a*rrotT at 1 
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List of important archaeological sites in Haryana ranging 
between the Sothi culture and the medieval period, explored by Irl 
Sura) Bhan. The Cultural affiliations of the sites are indicated 
by the following abbreviations :— 


Sothi Ware 

-S 

Harappan Ware 

-H 

Late Harappan Ware 

=LH 

Painted Grey Ware 

= PG 

Plain Grey Ware 

— G 

Early Historic Ware 

— EH 

Ratigmahal Ware 

-R 

Medieval Ware 

-M 


Ceramic industry 

PO; EH 
LH 
LH 
PG 

LH; PG 

PG 

S 

PG 

M 

PG; EH 

H 

G 

R; M 

M 

M 


S.No. Site 


1. Thol 

2. Bodha 

3. Mohanpur 

4. Kasiala 

5. Banehra 

6 . Morthati 

7. Chimarheri 

8 . Staur 

9. Mangna 

10. Rasulpur 

11. Ratta Khera 

12. Gubla 

13. Ottu 

14. Maboli 

15. Dhamora 


Karnal 

—do— 
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S.No. Site 

16. Nagrana 

17. Rania-1 

18. Rania-2 

19. Rania*3 

20. Rania-4 

21. Rampu Thch 

22. Mirzapur 

23. Harnia 

24. Kasi Wala Thchra 

25. Majjal Theh 

26. Wani 

27. Gidranwali-1 

28. Gidranwali-2 

29. Kesu Wala 

30. Kutte Waddha 

31. Ratta Khera 

32. Talwara Khurd 

33. Baddi Maidi 

34. Mauju Khera 

35. Buddha Bhana 

36. Kirad Kot 

37. Theraj (Chakko) 

38. Jhanda Khurd 

39. Hirka 

40. Bora 

41. Lali I 

42. Lali 2 

43. Kalotha 

44. Vananwali 

45. Modia 

46. Madho Singhana 

47. Mangala-1 

48. Mangala 2 

49. Sirsa 

50. Sikandarpur 1 

51. Sikandarpur-2 


District 

Ceramic Industry 

Hi*»ar 

M 

—do— 

M 

—do— 

PG;M 

—do— 

M 

—do— 

M 

—do— 

M 

—do— 

M 

—do— 

M 

—do— 

EH; M 

—do— 

G 

—do— 

G 


M 

M 



'-do— M 

—do— M 

—do—■ M 

—do— R; M 
—do— EH; M 
—do— M 
—do— M 

—do— M 

—do— S 

—do— M 



—do— M 
—do— M 
—do— M 



—do— M 
—do— R 


-do— R: EH; M 
—do— RM 

—do— M 
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S.No. 

Site . .. 

District 

Ceramic Industry 

52. 

Moriwala 

Hissar 

M 

53. 

Thehri Rasulpur-1 

—do— 

M 

54. 

Thehri Rasulpur-2 

—do— 

M 

55. 

Bhaudin 1 

—do— 

M 

56. 

Bhaudin 2 

—do— 

M 

57. 

Bhaudin 3 

—do— 

M 

58. 

Bhaudin 4 

—do— 

M 

59. 

Patali 

—do— 

M 

60., 

Gilhan Khera 1 

—do— 

M 

61. 

Gilhan Khera 2 

—do— 

M 

—42. 

Gilhan Khera 3 

—do— 

M 

63. 

Karnauli I 

—do— 

M 

64. 

Karnauli 2 

—do— 

M 

65. 

Daryapur 

—do— 

M 

66 . 

Haripura 

—do— 

M 

67. 

Hijrawan Khurd 1 

—do— 

M 

68 . 

Hijrawan Khurd 2 

—do— 

M 


69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 
87. 


Ratta Tibba 
Burj 

Chandoh Kalan 

Kaulagarh 

Bhiwani Khera 

Talwara 

Chimun 

Gha»wa-1 

Ghaswa-2 

Rupan Wali-1 

Rupan Wali-2 

Ratta Thch 

Uklana 

Bhuna 

Bhimpura 

Shahpur 

Mala Shyam 

Salcem Garh 

Siswal 
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S.No. 

Site 

88 . 

Satrod Khurd 1 

89. 

Satrod Khurd 2 

90. 

Alipur Kharar-1 

91. 

Alipur Kharar-2 

92. 

Alipur Kharar-3 

93. 

Patau 1 

94. 

Tokas 

95. 

Rakhi Garhi 

96. 

Rakhi Shahpur 

97. 

Milakpur 

98. 

Pali-1 

99. 

Pali-2 

100 . 

Sisai-1 

101 . 

Sisai-2 

102 . 

Sisai-3 

103. 

Bir Bada Ban 

104. 

Khera 

105. 

Khokhari-1 

106. 

Khokhari-2 

107. 

Barsana-I 

108. 

Barsana 2 

109. 

Manhorpur 

110 . 

Ritoli 

111 . 

Hallan 

112 . 

Popdan 

113. 

Barhi 

114. 

Mundh-1 

115. 

Ikas 

116. 

Ittal 

117. 

Sangat Pura 

118. 

Kasuna 

119. 

Ncesang-l 

120 . 

Ni*ang-2 

121 . 

Pilana 

122 . 

Dachar 

123. 

Rattak 


District 
—do— 
—do— 



— do— 



—do— 
—do— 
—do— 
Karnal 



—do— 
—do— 
—do— 
—do— 
Karnal 

—do— 
—do— 
—do— 


Ceramic Industry 

S 

S; M 
S 
S 
S 

S; M 

R 

S; H 
S 

EH 

G 

S; H;G 

S 

M 

S; H 
S; H; EH 
M 

LH;PG 
LH; PG; M 
EH; M 
S 

LH; PG 
H; PG 
PG 
PG 
EH 

PG; EH 
EH; M 
PG; EH 
H 

G; M 

PG 

LH 

LH 

S 

PG; EH; M 
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S.No. Site 

District 

Ceramic Industry 

124. 

Rajaund 

—do— 

PG; EH; M 

125. 

Pai 

—do— 

M 

126. 

Jathcri 

—do— 

LH 

127. 

Mohna 

—do— 

LH 

128. 

Maudi-1 

—do— 

M 

129. 

Maud:-2 

—do— 

H 

130. 

Baola 

—do— 

H; PG 

131. 

Sambhi 

—do— 

PG 

132. 

Pujam 

—do— 

H; PG; EH 

133. 

Ladwa 

—do— 

PG 

134. 

Mustafabad 

Ambala 

PG 

135. 

Chandigarh 

U.T. 

LH 

136. 

Maoimajra 

—do— 

PG 

137. 

Poli 

Hissar 

HP 
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Appendix* 

HARYANA TODAY 

Haryana as a separate state came into being on November 1, 
1966 as a result of the reorganization of Panjab in accordance 
with ‘the Panjab Reorganization Bill* passed by the Indian 
Parliament on September 10, 1966. Area of the new state of 
Haryana is 43, 869 sq. kilometres and its population is approx¬ 
imately 76,00,000 (urban : 13, 07, 680; rural: 62,82.863). 

Capital : Chandigarh 

Division : Arnbala 

Districts : 7 

Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgoan, Karnal, Arnbala, 
Jind and Mahcndragarh 

Tehsils : 27 ^ 

Hissar : Hissar, Sirsa, Fatehabad, Hansi and Bbiwani 

Rohtak : Rohtak, Son^pat, Gobana and Jhajjar 

Gurgaon : Gurgaon, Ballabhgarh, Palwal, Ferozepur- 

Jhirka, Nuh and Rewari 

Karnal : Karnal, Panipat, Kaiehal and Thanesar 

Arnbala : Arnbala, Naraingarh and Jagadhari 

Jind : Jind and Narwana 

Mahendragarh : Mahcndragarh, Namaul and Dadri 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCKS 

Arnbala : Arnbala, Barara, Bilaspur, Jagadhari, Chhach- 

rauli, Mani-Majra, Naraingarh and Raipur- 
Rani 

•Compiled by Shri Raobir Singh Chaudhari, Department of Political Science, 
Kurukjhetra University, Kurukshctra. 
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Gurgaon 

: Ballabhgarh. Faridabad, Ferozepur, Jhirka, 
Gurgaon, Sohna, Pataudi, Nuh, Hathin, 
Punhana, Palwal, Hodal, Rewari, Khol and 
Bawal 

Hissar 

: Bhiwani, Tosham, Fatehabad, Loharu, Bahuna, 
Ratia, Hansi, Mundhal, Narnaud, Hissar, 
Bhirnawas, Barawala, Tohana, Sirsa, Rania, 
Baragudha and Dabawali 

Karnal 

: Kaithal, Asandh, Pundri, Rajaund, Guhla, 
Karnal, Gharaunda, Niaang, NiJokheri, 
Panipat, Madlauda, Samalkha, Thanesar, 
Ladwa and Shahabad 

Rohtak 

: Gohana, Kathura, Mcham, Mundlana, Jhajjar, 
Beri, Snhlawas, Nahar, Bahadurgarh, Rohtak, 
Kalanaur, Kharkhauda, Sonepat, Ganaur 
and Rai 

Jind 

: Jind, Safidon, Narwana, Kalayat and Uchara 

Mahendragarh 

: Kanina, Mahendragarh, Ateli Nangal, Nar- 
naul, Nangal Chaudhri, Berd Kalan, Dadri 
and Badhra 

ELECTION CONSTITUENCIES 

Lok Sabha 

: 9 

State Legislative Assembly : 81 

Assembly Constitulucncies 

Ambala 

: Kalku, Naraingarh, Chhachhrauli, Jagadhri, 
Yamunianagar, Mullana, Naggal, Ambala 
Canlt and Ambala 

Karnal 

: Shahabad, Thanesar, Babain, Nilokberi, Indri, 
Karnal, Jundla, Oharaunda, Samalkha, Pani¬ 
pat, Naultha, Rajaund, Pundri, Sheharda, 
Kaithal and Pehwa 

Jind 

■ : Kalayat, Narwana, Jind, Julana and Safidon 

Rohtak 

: Mcham, Baroda, Gohana, Kailana, Sonepat, 
Rai, Rohat, Kiloi, Rohtak, Kalanaur, Beri, 
Salhawas, Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh 
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: Faridabad, Ballabhgarh, Palwal, Hassanpur, 
Fcrozepur Jhirka, Nuh, Hathin, Sohna, 
Gurgaon, Pataudi, Rewari, Bawal and 
Jatusana 

: Ateli, Narnaul, Mahendragarh, Kanina, Badh- 
ra and Dadri 

: Loharu, Tosham, Bhiwani, Mundhal Khurd, 
Namaund, Hansi, Bawani Khera, Adarapur, 
Hissar, Burwala, Tohana, Fatehbad, Badopal, 
Sirsa, Rovi, Dabwali and Allenabad 
Parliamentary Constituencies 

Ambala, Karnal, Kaithal, Rohtak, Jhajjar, 
Gurgoan, Mohindragarh, Hissar and Sirsa 
VOTERS AND SEATS IN THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 
OF 1962-1967 


District No. of Voters Wdhan Sobha Parliamentary 



1962 

1967 

1962 

1967 

1962 

1967 

Hissar 

7,99,229 

9,21,417 

10 

17 

I 

2 

Rohtak 

7,59,026 

8,12,635 

11 

15 

2 

2 

Gurgaon 

6,48,958 

7,46,419 

9 

13 

1 

1 

Karnal 

7,87,134 

8,37,750 

11 

16 

2 

2 

Ambala 

3.82,944 

4,57,129 

6 

9 

1 

1 

Jind 

2,08,585 

2,71,844 

3 

S 


Mahendrag- ... 

2,96.113 

3,23,529 

4 

6 

1 ' 

I 

arh 

Total ... 

5,881,989 4,370,723 

54 

81 

8 

9 


WORKING AND NON-WORKING POPULATION 


WORKERS 



Males 

Females : 


21,19,660 

7,58,890 


Total ‘ 

28,78,550 

NON-WORKERS 
Males : 

Females : 


19,43,137 

27,68,856 


Total ‘ 

47.11,993 

Main occupation : 

Agriculture 
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Gurgaon 

Mahendragarh 

Hissar 
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AGRICULTURE 

Utilisation of Land (in thousand Hectares) 
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— 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

Area under cultivation 

4.386 

5,390 

4,389 

4,402 

Forest 

22 

32 

64 

81 

Land not available for 

437 

439 

438 

449 

cultivation 

Uncultivated Land- 
Excluding Forests 

538 

428 

299 

200 

Fallow land 

406 

191 

187 

335 

Net area sown 

2,983 

3,300 

3,401 

3,337 

Area sown for more 


1.204 

1.182 

733 

than once 

Total cropped area 

. 

4,504 

4,584 

4,070 


CO-OPERATION 


No. of all societies 
Membership 

Working Capital (Thousand Rupees) 


1965-66 

10,214 

8,25,175 

3,60,301 


PRIMARY CREDIT SOCIETIES 


No. of limited Societies 

Agriculture 

972 

Non-Agriculture 

116 

No. of unlimited 

5,887 

469 

No. of villages and towns served 

6,368 


Population served by societies 

6.170 


(in Thousands) 

No. of members (in Thousands) 

502 

928 

Total assets (Thousand Rupees) 

... 1.14,285 

5,639 


Total liabilities 


1,04,798 


4,933 
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INDUSTRIES 

Registered Factories and works employed in 1965-66 


Number of Registered Factories 


Under sections 



Under Under With Without Total 

No. of 

No. of 

— Section Section Power Power 

Regis- 

Workers 

2m (i) 2m (ii) 



tered 

employed 




Working 

in 




Fact- 

Working 




lories 

Factories 

Hissar ... 121 6 

39 

... 166 

142 

9,702 

Rohtak ... 122 2 

34 

... 158 

146 

7,395 

Gurgaon ... 286 1 

27 

... 314 

292 

24,908 

Karnnl ... 131 26 

55 

... 212 

196 

5,350 

Ambala ... 296 8 

32 

... 336 

314 

19,502 

Jind ... 13 

11 

... 24 

20 

296 

Mahendra- 5 1 

2 

... 8 

6 

862 

Tola) 974 44 

200 

...1,218 

1,116 

68,015 

ROADS AND ROAD TRANSPORT 


(Kilometres) 



Maintained by P.W.D. (B&R) 

963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

I. National highway*— 





(a) Metalled surfaced 


771 

764 

764 

(b) Metalled unsurfaced 


13 


... 

Total 

•• 

784 

764 

764 

II. State highways— 





(a) Metalled suraced 

.. 

3,657 

3,748 

3,983 

(b) Metalled unsurfaced 


117 

163 

222 

(c) Unmctalled 

„ 

487 

855 

657 

Maintained by local bodies— 




(a) Metalled 


354 

317 

317 

(b) Unmetalled 


2,756 

2,714 

2,714 

Total Length in Kilometres 

8,155 

8,561 

8,657 

Total Length in Miles 


5.056 

5,308 

5,367 
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MEDICAL AND HEALTH M HiJTH 

HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES (1965-66)0 



State Special 


District 


AYURVEDIC AND UNANI INSTITUTIONS 


1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 


Ayurvedic Institutions ... 113 
Unani Institutions ... 21 
Vaidyas, Hakims ... 134 

Upvaidyas/Compounders 134 


113 

115 

119 

120 

21 

22 

21 

21 

134 

137 

140 

141 

134 

137 

140 

141 


EDUCATION 


RECOGNIZED INSTITUTIONS (1966-67) 



Total 

Girls 

Boys 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Government 

Private 

4,442 

no 

242 

18 

4,200 

22 

Totol 

4,552 

260 

4,292 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
Government 

Private 

705 

33 

92 

18 

613 

15 

Total 

738 

100 

628 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


Government 

339 

33 

306 

Private 

12. 

44 

78 

Total 

HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

461 

*77 . 

384 

Government 

98 

27 

71 

Private 

39 

6 

33 

Total 

1?? 

33 

104 

Total Number of Schools ... 

*888 




JUNIOR BASIC TRAINING INSTITUTES 



Govern¬ 

ment 

Non- 

Govern 

ment 

Total 

(a) J.B.T. Schools 

II 

• •• 

11 

(b) High and Higher Secondary ... 
Schools with J.B.T. Units 

24 

29 

53 

(c) Training College/Arts College ... 
with J.B.T. Units 

... 

4 

4 

COLLEGES 

Arts and Science College 

10 

28 

38 

Training Colleges 

2 

. 3 

5 

Dairy Science College 

1 

... 

1 

Veterinary Science College 

1 


1 

Agriculture College 

1 


1 

Engineering College 

Punjab University Evening 

1 

— . 

I 

College and Centre 

1 


1 


UNIVERSITIES 


1. Kurukshetra University, Kurukshctra. 

2. Punjab University. Chandigarh (Common with Panjab) 

3. Agricultural University, Hissar Campus. 





A view of the Kurukshetra University Campus 
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Abdus Samad Khan, 74, 76, 97 
Abhiras (Ahirs), 43-46, 91,95, 97 
Afghanisian, 98 
Agra, 57, 64, 126 
Agroha, 19, 74 
Ahirwal, 43, 94, 95 
Ahmed Ali, Nawab, 96 
Ahmed Shah Abdnli, 70 
Akbar, 57 

Akbar Ali, Nawab, 96 
Alauddin Khalji, 48 
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Ashoka, 15 
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Avadh, 66 
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B 
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Badli, 117 
Badan Singh, 64 
Bahadur Shah, 92, 94, 95. 96, 
98, 100 
Bairata, 6 
Baluchistan, 2 
Ballam Singh. 66, 70 
Ballabhgarh, 67, 70. 74, 78. 96, 
99 

Balmukand Gupta, 121 
Bairamkhan, 60 
Barwala, 74 
Beri, 77 
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Bharata Duiayant, 6 
Bhatner, 8 
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Chambal, river, 64 
Chandigarh, 2 

Chhotu Ram, Chaudhari, 125- 
133 

Chhudani, 116 
Churaman, 63, 

D 

Dadri, 47, 97, 119 
Dadhichi, 13 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, 72 
Dcdh Raj, 120 
Dchradun, 18, 30 
Delhi. 16. 27, 30, 40.41,42, 43, 
57,60.62,64, 67, 71, 75, 80. 
86, 87, 93, 94, 97-100, 104 
Dhanana, 117 
Dighal, 78 
Dr;advatl, 6, 8, 9, 10 
Dujana, 74 

F 

Faridabad, 66 
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